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THE LADIES OF THE D.A.R. 


HE denial of Constitution Hall for the 
recital of Marian Anderson by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution is not 
surprising to those acquainted with the state of 
race relations in the nation’s capital, nor can the 
later refusal of the Board of Education to make 
available a “white” public school auditorium 
be considered inconsistent with the philosophy 
by which racial segregation in ecucation is justi- 


fied. 


Washington is one of the ranking cities in 
America in point of racial intolerance. Although 
some of the outward symbols of racial repres- 
sion are absent, such as the Jim Crow car, in 
every other aspect of human relationship the 
stigma of inferiority and social ostracism is in- 
delibly fastened on its Negro citizens. Racial 
segregation or discrimination is the accepted 
rule of conduct in governmental departments, 
in the theatres, in the hotels, in cating places, 
and in some public parks, as well as in the edu- 
cational system; and whatever exceptions may 
exist serve only to make more conspicuous the 
general rule. 


Insofar as racial segregation in the school sys- 
tem is either excused, defended or approved, 
it is difficult to see how its logical extension can 
be condemned. If a Negro girl is forbidden to 
enter a white high school for instruction, the 
Board of Education naturally can see no valid 
reason for permitting a Negro woman, even the 
world’s greatest singer, to make use of one for a 
recital. The Board of Education, it is true, might 
on this occasion have exercised a little liberality 
but it cannot be fairly charged with inconsist- 
ency. 


The ladies of the D.A.R., however, are guilty 
of shameful discourtesy. This is one of the in- 
evitable concomitants of the adoption of theories 
of racial superiority and separatism. The ordi- 
nary inhibitions against violation of rules of 
common decency are smothered when the subject 
of their violation belongs to the proscribed 
group. Insult is habitually substituted for insight 


and incredible coarseness takes the place of that 
gentility which is supposed to be the mark of 
the well-born. 


The resignation of Mrs. Eleanor R. Roosevelt 
from this organization under the circumstances 
is easily understood. Herself a gentlewoman 
inherently courteous to people no matter what 
their station or race or nationality, a true 
daughter of the American Revolution, she was 
repelled by an exhibition which is as crude as 
it is un-American. 


Marian Anderson needs no sympathy. But 
our sympathy and pity go to the ladies of the 
D.A.R. who have given to America an exhibi- 
tion of rudeness that has aroused universal con- 
tempt and scorn. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


F ever there was a time when American 
| youth, both Negro and white, needed vo- 

cational guidance, now is that time. In par- 
ticular Negro youth, confronted with cruel and 
unreasonable occupational barriers, need to be 
made conscious first of their own aptitudes and 
secondly of the possible opportunities for em- 
ployment in the field of their choice. And then 
—and perhaps more important than anything 
else—Negro youth must be impressed with the 
value of training and the discipline that must 
be acquired to achieve success in the modern 
world. 


The National Urban League long ago rec- 
ognized the importance of vocational guidance 
and inspiration and each year the Negro, by 
virtue of the campaigns conducted by the 
League, has become increasingly aware of the 
importance of this phase of educational activity 
throughout the nation. Today in many Negro 
schools and colleges vocational guidance depart- 
ments are being developed by trained counsel- 
ors and in place of the haphazard methods of 
orientation of students which prevailed a few 
years ago, there is now scientific guidance in the 
choice of courses available to hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women. Thus results 
already achieved have fully justified the vision 
which inaugurated the Urban League’s Voca- 
tional Guidance Campaigns. 


| 


In This Modern Vocational School Students Leave Their 
Desks to Work with their Hands at Problems of Plant 
and Flower Raising. 


EGROES have always been a little shy 
N of the term “vocational education.” 

There are reasons for this fear. First, 
vocational education logically suggests work, 
and to the Negro “work” is so colored by his- 
torical circumstance that it becomes a rather 
objectionable term to him. We usually regard 
work as a type of activity directed toward an 
objective which we may or may not enjoy. His- 
torically, this definition does not adequately de- 
scribe the “work” done by Negroes in making 
their contribution to American life. A_ better 
word might be “drudgery,” which refers to work 
that is externally imposed, with a purpose that 
is seen remotely by the individual, or not at all ; 
the activity engaged in is narrow, repetitive, 
and cares little for individual personality. 

In the second place, there has been a shying 
away from “vocational education” by many 
Negroes because the educational programs 
labelled “vocational,” as promulgated by some 
educational officials of the non-Negro group, 
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Learning 


Doing 


@ By FELTON G. CLARK 


America’s Youngest Negro College Preside: + 
Writes of the Need for Vocational Educaticn 


have been narrow in philosophy. Emphasi> in 
these programs has been restricted to a very lew 
fields of endeavor, and as paradoxical as it might 
seem, geared to cultural-like rather than voca- 
tional-like levels. The programs have been «on- 
fined largely to agriculture, to the more tradi- 
tional hand-type trades, and to a rather ill-de- 
fined home-economics. Throughout it all, Ne- 
groes sensed a point of view that seemed to say, 
“Don’t expect to go ‘all the way,’ resign yourself 
to being fairly efficient in one of the simpler jobs. 
Don’t allow such a thing as standards of living 
to give you too much concern.” 

A third reason for the Negro’s peculiar reac- 
tion to the term vocational education concerns 
the matter of perspective ; vocational training has 
not been seen as indispensable to a good life 
which it is. And, incidentally, this reason differs 
from the other two in the respect that it is an in- 
dictment against the Negro’s own system of 
thinking—-members of other racial groups share 
little or no responsibility for the condition. The 
trouble is that too many of us have given little 
or no thought to the probable meaning of life 
and the abilities which must be developed if this 
meaning of life is to be obtained. We have be- 
come so lost in the problematic aspects of the 
matter (perhaps because of their proximity and 
intensity) that we have failed to see that these 
very problems are inextricably bound up with 
the deepest issues of life. We shall never be 
able to have a scientific agreement as to the 
meaning and purposes of life. However, popu- 
lar opinion and the thoughts of the best philos- 
ophers of history seem to exalt happiness as the 
major or all-inclusive human good. There are 
different opinions as to the state which most 
adequately represents happiness, but most of us 
of the present era agree that it is not the extreme 
conception advocated by the Hedonists nor the 
Ascetics, but a conception that would be con- 
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sister: with our democratic theory and our 
Christian idealism. This conception would re- 
gard happiness as a state of “abiding content- 
men: that comes from a complete and abundant 
life. [f one is to attain such happiness he must 
be well-prepared in particular endeavors. So- 
crates, Plato, Spencer, The Commission on Re- 
organization or Secondary Education, Chap- 
man and Counts, and Bobbitt are among those 
whose opinions as to the component clements of 
a happy life have been widely quoted and used. 
The newest, and in all probability the most 
significant, statement of abilities necessary for a 
“happy” life is that coming from the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, published in “The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy.” 
This grouping is regarded so highly because it 
represents the contribution of the best minds of 
our era, expressed with reference to the whole 
scene, and viewed in terms of the immediate and 
the probable future. The statement from this 
Commission takes definite cognizance of Amer- 
ica’s democratic social policy, it recognizes the 
social tensions created by science and invention 
and it considers properly the contributions of the 
past. With these factors in mind, the report pos- 
tulates that education as the key to an abundant 
life must be directed toward the objectives of 
self-realization, human relationship, civic re- 
sponsibility, and economic efficiency. 


NE observation appears rather boldly in all 

of the classifications of essential life-activities ; 
each of them, including the statement of the 
Commission, emphatically lists the economic- 
vocational aspect. The significance of the last 
thought cannot be over-estimated because, as 
mentioned above, the report of this body directly 
grows out of current socio-economic problems 
and factors. 

The conclusions of the preceding section of 
this paper seem to be that if the Negro has 
avoided any reference to “vocational educa- 
tion” in theory or practice he needs to change 
his pattern of thinking, realizing that in order 
to fully enjoy life we must make a living. We 
must further understand that we are wasting 
time in the mental gymnastics of trying to de- 
termine which activities are the making-a-living 
kind and which are the enjoying-a-living kind. 
We should see them both as parts of the same 
whole; the objective and the spirit determine 
which will be which—not their inherent nature. 
Performing on the piano may be work, play, 
or drugery. (For those of us who listen, it mav 
likewise vary accordingly.) But we must also 
convince ourselves that the terms “vocation” 
and “vocational education” refer to any and 


every occupation and to training for any and 
every kind of occupation. The occupation may 
be serving as a ditch-digger or as the minister 
plenipotentiary to a foreign country. The train- 
ing may be that received as an apprentice in 
helping to mix mortar or that otbained in the 
country’s most rigorous school of graduate busi- 
nes administration. 


VEN if our thinking is set-straight on “voca- 

tion” and “vocational education,” we are still 
envisaged with a big problem—-however, not so 
great a problem as it would be otherwise. It is 
as simple to state as it is difficult to solve: What 
is the best type of vocational pattern for the 
Negro? Whenever the writer hears the term 
“the Negro” —- particularly when he suspects 
a setting of narrow philosophy, he always 
asks himself (and sometimes the speaker) 
“What Negro?” “Where will he be tomorrow ? 
next year? five years hence? ten years hence ? 
twenty-five years hence?” When he desires to 
make the “game” more interesting and difficult, 
instead of saying “will he be,” he substitutes 
“should he be.” “What makes the matter so 
perplexing is that even void of the “Negro as- 
pect,” great and grave complications are in- 
evitable in any consideration of future vocation- 
al patterns. So, remembering that we have in 
mind Negro people, let us first look upon the 
general situation. Let us consider the population 
at large. 

Some years ago, it was very simple to answer 
almost any of the questions pertaining to pre- 
paration for a livelihood. Life was more simple, 
being to a great extent agrarian. The effects of 
the machine were not so devastating. Prepara- 
tion for the simple farm life consisted in learn- 
ing, in apparenticeship fashion, from the father 
or some elder. Business was not of the big cor- 
poration type as it is today. About the only 
career requiring serious formal preparation was 
medicine. In fact, even a few years ago a gen- 
eral college education was regarded as furnish- 
ing the vocational training necessary for success 
in virtually any field of endeavor. Many of us 
quoted volumes such as “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” to show that there was a definite relation- 
ship between the amount of formal education 
received and the amount of success attained in 
life. We seemed to ignore the fact that many 
whose names were listed in some “Who’s Who” 
volume not only had gone to college but had 
done many other things which had made them 
nationally known. In fact, it has been reported 
that correlation is highest between “success” and 
having fathers who own yachts. If this is true. 
instead of worrying about vocations, education, 
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and success, we should forget them— and get a 
father who owns a yacht! 

Suffice it to say, the present world is more 
interested in reality than statistics; especially 
faulty statistics. Reality as we know it doubts 
seriously that a general college education, in 
itself, is a guarantee of vocationa! guidance, 
vocational training, vocational placement, voca- 
tional success—life happiness. 

Fortune Magazine (for February, 1939), 
whose surveys and predictions have experienced 
unusually high validity, made a startling finding 
when it asked the most important business ex- 
ecutives of America, “Which do you think has 
a better chance of earning a living today—a 
high school graduate who has had four years 
of experience, or a man just out of college?” 
If it is true that the Chambers of Commerce, 
the Lions Clubs, the Rotary Clubs, and the 
Kiwanis Clubs make and mold the opinions 
which become the laws by which Americans 
suffer or prosper, then it becomes highly signi- 
ficant that of all these business executives, only 
28.6% voted for the college graduate. When 
Fortune turned to the general public for an an- 
swer to the same question, it found that 34.4“ 
think that the high-school graduate has the bet- 
ter chance of earning a living today; 33.4°- 
would vote for the college graduate; 14.8% 
say that it depends on the man and /or experi- 
ence; 9.7°¢ report that the experienced man is 
better at first and the college man better later ; 
only 2.8°¢ believe that the college man gets the 
breaks regardless of merit; and 4.9° frankly 
state that they don’t know. Although we are 
dealing with the general population, it may be 
interesting to digress here to consider how Ne- 
groes answered the same questions. Twenty-one 
and nine tenths percent of them believe that 


Number of private colleges offering Negro students 
specified vocational courses 
[Total number replying, 20] 


Teacher-education courses Direct vocational courses 
Number Number 
of of 
colleges colleges 
Academic subjects: Theology 10 
Grammar grade 14 | Pre-medical 8 
High school 12 | Home economics 7 
Primary 11 | Pre-dental 6 
Kindergarten 4 | Pre-pharmacy 6 
Music . a 9 | Business administration 5 
Home economics 8 | Music 5 
Social administration . 4 | Pre-iaw 4 
Business administration 3 | Social administration 2 
Stenography and Stenography and 
typewriting 3 typewriting 
Nursing 1 Architecture 


| Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Nursing 


Number of public colleges offering Negro studer 
specified vocational courses 
[Total number replying, 27] 


Teacher-education courses Direct vocational cou ses 
Number Nu oer 
of 
colleges col. ges 
Academic subjects: Agriculture 18 
Grammar grade 21 Home economics 18 
Primary ‘ Carpentry and 

High school 15 woodworking 15 
Kindergarten 2 Auto mechanics 14 
Home economics 20~—s Electricity 11 

Agriculture 17 Stenography and 
Industrial arts 11 typewriting il 
Business administration 10 Tailoring ll 
Stenography and Masonry and plasterin, 10 
typewriting Printing 10 
Music 9 Business administration 9 
Nursing 3 Music 9 
Library science 2 ~=Painting 8 
Trades: Plumbing # 
Carpentry and Pre-medical 7 
Woodworking 11 Pre-dental 
Auto mechanics 10 = Pre-pharmacy 6 

Electricity 9 Blacksmithing and 
Printing 9 iron work 5 

Masonry and Shoemaking and 
Plastering 8 leather work 5 
Tailoring 8 Nursing 4 
Plumbing 7  Pre-enginecring $ 
Shoemaking and Pre-law $ 
Leather work 6 Architecture } 
Laundering General shop 3 


Laundering 
Library science 3 
Mechanical arts 


Blacksmithing and 
iron work 3 
Interior decorating 2 

Butler's course 1 Upholstering 
1 


Cosmetology Beauty culture 2 
Machine shop | Photography 2 
industry 1 Building construction l 
Painting 1 Ceramics 1 
Photographic 1 Commercial art l 
Sheet metal 1 | Commercial dietetics | 
Upholstery Interior decorating 
Welding 1 Journalism 


Ornamental concrete 

Physical education 

Poultry 

Power plant 

engineering 

Radio 

Welding 

Woodcrafts 
the high school student has a better chance of 
earning a living today; 39.4°¢ vote for the col- 
lege graduate; 15.7% think that it depends on 
the man and /or experience; 6.6% believe the 
experienced man better at first, the college man 
later; 4.5% opine that the college man gets the 
breaks; and 11.9% are befuddled. 

Now that we have the reactions of the “out- 
side world,” let us turn to the educators them- 
selves, and to their programs. Some one has said 
that one remarkable thing about us educators 
is that the only thing on which we all agree 3s 
that teachers’ salaries are too low. But this con- 
dition is changing now. Incessant conferences 
are doing much to give us an American credo 
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In CCC Camps Young Men Are Given Practical Training in Many Trades, With 
the Result that When They Leave They are Better Able to Earn a Living. 


of education. A healthy sign is that we are be- 
ginning to agree that there are some matters 
about which we know very little or nothing at 
all. One of these is vocational education. 

Like the general public, we too once thought 
that a college diploma was a pass-key to the 


College enrollment in specified home economics courses, 


in 18 public colleges and 2 private colleges for Negroes 


Course Course 
Enroll Enroll- 
ment ment 
Applied arts 68 House care and 
Beauty culture renovation 35 
Cafeteria manage- House planning and 
ment . 10 furnishing 157 
Child care and home Household accounts 20 
nursing 400 Household chemistry bb 
Clothing and textiles Household economics 231 
Clothing selection Household physics 38 
and construction 283 Housing and equipment 58 
Costume designing and Hygiene . 32 
art appreciation 482 Institutional manage- 
Dairving 19 ment 8 
Education and Interior decorating 58 
directed teaching 297 Millinery designing 16 
Experimental cookery 14 Nutrition and dietetics..267 
Fancy cookery 4 Nursing and first-aid 67 


Food selection, prepa- Poultry and gardening. 76 


ration, serving, and Practice cottage 57 
preserving 1,018 Problems of consumer 
Family relations 6 buying 15 
Gardening and Quantity food prepa- 
floriculture 19 ration and catering. 19 
Home crafts 39 Tailoring 11 
Home economics ma- The family 21 
terials and methods Weaving 3 
of observation 12 
Hom management 
and problems 235 
Hort culture 13 j 


lock on the door to success 
and happiness. We still 
think the diploma valu- 
able, but recognize that 
there are qualifying cir- 
cumstances. For years 
many educators, like the 
public, believed that four 
years of college training 
would fit one for any vo- 
cation; that training in 
terms of special fields 
other than a few tradi- 
tional professions) was 
wasteful economy. These 
convictions were based 
upon a prejudice aaginst 
“vocational education” on 
the one hand and a belief 
in formal discipline on the 
other—the basic idea was 
that the subject matter 
learned in college would 
sharpen one’s general pow- 
ers so that he might use 
them effectively in any kind 

of pursuit. The later clan of educators put this 
philosophy to actual test. Their findings were that 
in order to be a mechanic, one must study to be a 
mechanic. Now they are even saying that if 
one desires to become a teacher he must speci- 
fically study to be a teacher, and so on. They 
state that studying for one career will facilitate 
success in another career only to the extent that 
the two careers have the same things in common. 
Assuming that the educators, by reaching this 
decision, have moved several milestones, their 
next question logically becomes, What kind of 
training is best for success in a given field? Here 
we encounter a second wall, apparently as im- 
movable as the former. Vocational training 
starts before one begins acquiring the techniques 
and skills demanded by a particular job. It be- 
gins when we seek to determine whether or not 
one has the abilities demanded by the job in 
question. To determine the answer to this ques- 
tion the educators prepare and administer vari- 
ous kinds of tests which seek to predict one’s 
chances of success. They know more about the 
construction of these tests than they do about 
the vocation for which fitness is being tested, 
which fact tends to make the tests neither too 
reliable nor too valid. However, in some me- 
chanical fields involving the more obvious ele- 
mentary skills, fairly significant progress has been 
made. General intelligence proves to be a pretty 
reliable common denominator for predicting the 
possibilities of success in any field. This means 
that because the educators know more about 
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general intelligence than they do about special- 
ized intelligence (some doubt that the two are 
different) we may put more faith in inferences 
from the former than from the latter. Schools 
are also providing opportunities for students to 
try out direct participation in occupational sit- 
uations in laboratories, and “on the job”——as a 
means of determining the presence of potential 
ability (and interest). Other techniques for 
prognostications are employed. They, as those 
listed, succeed more in furnishing information 
than in giving direct and immediate guidance- 
leads that are reliable for predictive purposes. 
If the choice for a career has been made, 
preparation for that career becomes the next 
step. Many persons illogically think that prep- 
aration for a career is limited wholly to acquir- 
ing the particular skills and techniques most 
obviously identified with that job. This is a seri- 
ous blunder. We have said that there is no dif- 
ference in what is inherently general and what 
is inherently vocational. Individual skills do not 
exist apart from thought, knowledge. and ex- 


Number of Negro college students registered in specified 
vocational courses in industrial arts, architecture, 
and building construction curriculums 


Industrial Arts Cursioulum 


Title of course 


Enroll- ment 
ment Enroll- 
Auto mechanics 107 Masonry 47 
Business administration 14 Painting 7 
Building construction .. 13 Physical measurements 37 
Cabinetmaking, Plumbing and heating 3 
woodworking, and Printing 6 
upholstering —....._....210 | Radio 19 
Care of equipment .... 8 Safety hygiene 1 
Ceramics . 18 Sheet metal and 
Commercial art 203 welding 39 
Drafting ; Shop practice and 
Electricity ..... ay Management 148 
Engineering . .. 74 Surveying 50 
Forging 5 Tailoring 37 
Labor problems . 8  Typewriting 1 
Manual training 9 Vocational guidance 19 
Vocational and indus- 
trial education 250 


Architecture and Building Construction Curriculum 


Course | Course 
Enroll- Enroll- 
ment ment 
Applied mechanics 5 Field management 3 
Appreciation of History of architecture | 
Architecture 5 Landscape planning 5 
Architectural designing 21 | Ornamental drawing 6 
Builders’ accounting 4 Painting 6 
Building construction Principles of 
practice il construction l 
Building estimating 3 Secretarial studies 2 
Building materials 4 | Shades and shadows 6 
Building specifications 3 Strength of materials 6 
Building surveying 3 Structural designing 3 
Business principles 3 | Water colors 6 
Carpentry 7 
Elements of architecture 6 
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perience. They are but the clements abstra: ied 
from a general whole. Too, we must frankly nd 
logically recognize that men, regardless of 
tion, must have certain ideals, knowledges, . nd 
habits in common if they are to live a ha: py 
existence. We must also realize that there & an 
intellectual background necessary for the acq) isi- 
tion of any skill. 

Years ago, school curricula offered little re- 
garded as specific training for a given occu pa- 
tion; the so-called cultural education was »ip- 
posedly sufficient training for any career. ‘| he 
more recent years brought a decided swing to 
the other extreme, characterized by the school’s 
attempting to give specific training in indivic ual 
skills within individual fields. But the econo:nic 
depression came, causing men to lose jobs over- 
night. There followed the necessity for a school 
program that would give individuals a spare 
vocation or vocations. About the same time 
modern psychology stepped in to show that 
learning does not consist in the formation of 
specific habits, but in mental organizing. It is 
possible that these two forces were recognized 
by John Dale Russel and his associates who 
wrote in their report to President Roosevelt on 
Vocational Education that schools should teach 
“manipulative skills that are associated with the 
family of occupations for which training is being 
offered.” The key word in this sentence is 
“family.” This newer approach, as far as quan- 
tity of training is concerned, makes for greater 
economy in the training process. We still get 
into difficulty when we go into the qualitative 
aspects of the problem. 


I IFE in general is not very complimentary of 
4 vocational training in our schools. One of the 
program’s greatest former allies--Labor— has 
now become a skeptic, and in some instances an 
enemy. Labor thinks that the school vocational 
training programs do not adequately prepare for 
the skilled trades. It further believes that as a 
general rule the significant socio-economic ques 
tions identified with labor-—a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to occupational success 
today—are ignored by our schools. An intelli- 
gent understanding of these questions is really 
one of the most significant phases of vocational 
education. 

White-collar, proprietary, and manual work- 
ers have frequently lost jobs not because they 
were low in technical ability but because they 
were ignorant of the social techniques, laws, at- 
titudes and practices identified with holding the 
job. In a world where technology is producing 
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@ By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


UBLIC. housing is one of the newest and 

most promping fields of employment for 

young men and women. It is a field in 
which Negroes have been able to get in on the 
cround floor, and one in which increased op- 
portunities are likely to develop. It is a field 
covering a variety of occupations, manual, tech- 
nical. and “white collar.” 

The management of large-scale housing pro- 
jects, of course, is not new. Under private own- 
ership, such management has long been an im- 
portant occupation. It is an occupation, how- 
ever, which, with a few notable exceptions, ha 
been closed to Negroes. It was not until the 
Government's public housing program was 
launched in 1934 by the Housing Division of 
the Public Works Administration that the door 
of opportunity was opened to the Negro. This 
program of public housing has been expanded 
and placed upon a permanent basis by the estab- 
lishment of the United States Housing Author- 
itv. With $800,000,000 available for loans to 
local housing authorities, the USHA has launch- 
ed a nation-wide program. By the close of the 
year, 1938, loan contracts had been approved 
for 140 housing developments in 75 communi- 
ties in 22 states, the District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Already, Negroes are employed in the man- 
agement of 19 of the projects completed by 
PWA, while on these 19, as well as on other 
projects, they have been employed also as main- 
tenance workers. Three of the projects employed 
Negroes among the groups of architects which 
designed them. 

The USHA, in its Washington office, employ 
Negro technical men, clerical help, lawyers, 
and other professional workers, some of them in 
policy-making positions. But the biggest field of 
employment in public housing (with the ex- 
ception of construction work) is in management 
and maintenance. Each of the 140 projects al- 
ready approved will require a staff of manage- 
ment and maintenance workers. 


Under the new decentralized program, the 
selection of this personnel is in the hands of the 
local authorities. In some cities, civil service 
qualifications have already been set up. In other 
cities the executive director is empowered by the 
local authority to make appointments without 
examination. 

In a recent publication entitled “Administra- 
tive Personnel for Local Housing Authorities,” 
the National Association of Housing Officials 
proposed the following qualifications for housing 
managers : 

“Training and Experience: At least three 
years’ experience in an executive position in 
business or public administration, preferably in 
the management of housing properties; a sound 
knowledge of property maintenance, business 
management, bookkeeping, real estate law, and 
the elements of building design and construc- 
tion; a thorough understanding of the methods 
and principles of recreational work and com- 
munity organization, and, preferably, at least 
two years’ experience in these or allied fields. 

“Personal Qualifications: Candidates should 
have a thorough understanding of the problems 
of housing families of low income, of the aims 
of public housing, and of the duties, practices 
and facilities of public and private agencies 
dealing with social problems and community 
needs. They must possess tact, the ability to work 
with staff members and to maintain harmonious 
relations among the tenants.” 

Other jobs in management include rent col- 
lection, stenographic, bookkeeping, and clerical 
work. In maintenance, engineers, landscape 
gardeners, skilled and custodial workers as well 
as common laborers are employed. On some of 
the larger projects, social and recreational work- 
ers are employed, sometimes by WPA or other 
agencies. The size of the staff varies in accord- 
ance with the size of the project. In each of 
these categories of workers, Negroes are now 
employed. 

The program, however, has created other 
positions such as that of the executive director 
of the local authority and his staff including a 
technical director, a director of the management 
division, a legal adviser, architects, and the nec- 
essary stenographic and clerical assistance. Ex- 
perienced real estate men are employed in land 
acquisition. Social workers are employed in ten- 
ant selection. 

All in all, the Government’s public housing 
program, under the USHA and including also 
the Farm Security Administration’s rural hous- 
ing program, offers many new vocational op- 
portunities for Negroes, covering a wide range 
of occupations in many sections of the country. 
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HEN Dick Small pushed through the 
service hall into the main dining 
room, he sensed an exasperation in 
the general mood of the diners with that surety 
of feeling which twenty years as headwaiter at 
the Park Manor Hotel had bestowed on him. 
The creased, careful smile adorning his brown 
face knotted with self reproach. He should have 
been there sooner. 


W 


His roving gaze searched quickly for flaws in 
the service. There was fat Mr. McLaughlin 
knuckling the table impatiently as he awaited— 
Dick was quite sure that it was broiled lobster 
that Mr. McLaughlin was so impatiently await- 
ing. And Mrs. Shipley was frowning with dis- 
pleasure at the dirty dishes which claimed her 
elbow room as she endeavored to lean closer to 
her boon companion, Mrs. Hamilton, and im- 
part in a theatrical whisper a choice morsel of 
spicy gossip—Dick had no doubt that it was 
both choice and spicy. When Mr. Lyons lifted 
his glass to take another sip of iced water, he 
found to his extreme annoyance that there was 
no more iced water to be sipped, and even 
from where he stood, Dick could see Mr. Lyon’s 
forbearance abruptly desert him. 


The white-jacketed colored waiters showed a 
passable alacrity, Dick observed without censor. 
But direction was lacking. The captain, heavy- 
footed and slow, plodded about in a stew of 
indecision. 


Dick clapped his hands. “Fill those glasses 
for that deuce thére,” he directed the busboy 
who had sprung to his side. “Take an ashstand 
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Salute 
The Passing 


@ By CHESTER B. HIMES 


to the party at that center table. Clear up 
those ladies.” He left the busboy spinning in 
his tracks; turned to the captain who came 
rushing over. “I'll take it over now, son. You 
slip into a white jacket and bring in Mr. Me- 
Laughlin’s lobster.” 

His presence was established and the wrinkles 
of exasperation ironed smoothly out. 

The captain nodded and flashed white tecth, 
relieved. He turned away, turned back. “Chief, 
Mr. Erskine has a party of six for six-thirty. 
I gave it to Pat. Here’s the bill of fare.” He 
gave Dick a scrawled note. 


Dick pocketed the note and for an instant he 
stood quite still in the center of the room, head 
cocked to one side as if deferentially listening. 
A hum of cultured voices engaged in leisurely 
conversation ; the gentle clatter of silver on fine 
china, the slight scrape of a chair, the tinkle of 
ice in glasses, the aroma of hot coffee and 
savory, well-cooked food, the sight of unhurried 
dining and hurried service, all blended into an 
atmosphere ineffably dear to his heart. For 
directing the service of this dining room in a 
commendable manner was the ultimate aim of 
his life. It was as much a part of him as the 
thin spot in his meticulously brushed hair er 
the habitual immaculateness of the tuxedoes 
which draped his slight, spright frame. He was 
one of the last of his kind, the black headwaiter. 
a passing American institution. 

But the press of duty left no time for idle re- 
flection. He went to Mr. Erskine’s table and 
scanned the setup. After a moment’s study, he 
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lea: cd across the table and aligned a fork, 
thed an infinitesimal wrinkle from the 
lin, shifted the near candlestick just a wee bit 
to tne left. Then he rocked back on his heels 

allowed his eyes to smile. He was pleased. 
ile nodded commendation to Pat, tan and 
lanky, whe was spooning ice cubes into the up- 
turned glasses, and Pat acknowledged it with 
his roguish grin. 

‘Here’s the bill of fare, Pat.” His voice was 
quick and crisp. “Put your cocktails on ice and 
have everything prepared by a quarter after 
six. 


Glancing at the wall clock he noticed that it 
was already nearly six. He stepped away, 
wondering detachedly at the cause for the early 
rush, circled an unoccupied table and came 
back, frowning slightly. “This is usually Mrs. 
Van Denter’s table, Pat. Why did the captain 
decide to put that party of six here?” 


“Cap called the desk, chief,” Pat explained. 
“They said Mrs. Van Denter had gone into 
the country to spend a weck with her sister.” 


“You know how contrary she is. Been that 
way for twenty years to my knowing, ever since 
her husband died and . . .” he caught himself 
and stopped abruptly, ashamed of himself. . . . 
“Put your reserved card on, Pat.” A snap had 
come into his voice. “Always put your reserved 
card on first, then...” 


The sight of Mrs. Van Denter coming 
through the entrance archway choked him. She 
made straight for her table, ploughing every- 
one aside who got in her way. This evening 
she looked slightly forbidding, her grayish, 
stoutish, sixtyish appearance looking rockier 
than ever and the tight seam of her mouth car- 
rving an overload of obstinacy. At first glance 
he thought that she had had a Martini too 
many, but as she lumbered closer with her 
elephantine directness, he decided that it came 
from her disposition instead of her digestion. 

Perhaps she and her sister had had a rift, 
he reflected, bowing to her with more than his 
customary deference. “How are you this eve- 
ning, Mrs. Van Denter?” he smiled. After a 
brief pause he began an apology, “I am very 
sorry to have to change you, Mrs. Van Denter, 
but the captain was under the impression that 
you were in the country. .. .” 


She brushed him aside and aimed her solid 
body for the table on which Pat had just placed 
the reserved sign. He turned quickly to follow 
her, his mouth momentarily slack. There was 
the hint of a race. But she won. 


And for all of the iced glasses and party silver 
and crimped napkins and bowl of roses and 
engraved name cards at each plate, for all of 
the big black-lettered sign which read, Reserved, 
staring up into her face, she reached for the 
nearest chair, pulled it out and planted her 
plump body into it with sickening finality. Then 
she reached for an iced glass. 

Dick placed a menu card before her and 
signaled Pat to take her order, his consterna- 
tion under control now so that his actions regis- 
tered no more than a natural desire to serve. 
He picked up the bowl of flowers and the re- 
served card and placed them on another table, 
then moved casually away in both thought and 
body. 

At the third table he stopped for a moment 
to address the stately, white-haired lady seated 
there. “How do you do, Mrs. Hughes. And 
this is your sister, Mrs. Walpole, of Boston, I 
am sure. 

“We're delighted to have you with us again, 
Mrs. Walpole. I remember quite well when you 
visited us before.” 

Mrs. Hughes smiled cordially and Mrs. Wal- 
pole said, “I've been here several times be- 
fore.” 

“But I was referring to your last visit; it was 
in August three years ago.” 

“What a remarkable memory,” Mrs. Wal- 
pole murmured. 

Dick allowed himself a moment's complac- 
ence. Why have a memory if he couldn't share 
it? But when he moved away it carried him 
deeper into the past, when the black man was 
America’s principal servant and the black head- 
waiter the pampered protege of millionaires and 
royalty among his own people. Not that he 
had ever let it go to his head, he quickly amend- 
ed. Not in his thirty years of service had he 
once gotten out of his place. The reflection 
brought a glow of pride. But it was quickly 
followed by the disturbing thought that now 
was an era of change. The black headwaiter 
was giving way to white hostesses, foreigners, to 
all sorts of people who claimed to be servants. 
He was saddened by the thought. Would there 
ever again be a black man as big as a black 
headwaiter? he asked himself. A black man 
who could serve a Senator’s steak and have a 
fellow lodge member appointed to a position in 
Washington, who could stop a busy industrialist 
and save a Negro school... . 

When he spoke again his voice was brusk. 
“Clear that table!” he ordered a busboy as if 
he alone was to blame for the change of things. 


A party of seven at a center table demanded 
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his personal attention and he was cheered again. 
“Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. Seedle,” he greet- 
ed the elderly hosts, knowing that they would 
not consider the service sufficient until he made 
his appearance. “And how is this young gentle- 
man?” he inquired of the seven-year-old smart 
aleck seated beside them. 

“I’m all right, Dick,” the boy replied, “but 
I’m not no gentleman ’cause gramma just said 


” 


“Arnold!” Mrs. Seedle rebuked. 


“Fill these glasses,” Dick directed a busy 
waiter to hide his smile, then filled them him- 
self before the startled waiter had a chance to 
protest. 

He looked about for a busboy. Seeing none 
at hand, he hurried across the room, irritation 
lumping in his face. 

“What's the matter with you, are you deaf 
he demanded, shaking the boy’s shoulder. 

“No sir, I—I—er—” 

“Go get the salad tray and present it to that 
party of seven,” he snapped, then hurried away 
in his loping gait to greet Mrs. Collar, eighty 
and cross, who hesitated undecidedly under the 
entrance archway. 

“It’s a rather nasty night, Mrs. Collar,” he 
remarked by way of greeting, seating her in a 
corner nook. “It doesn’t seem to be able to 
make up its mind whether to rain or sleet, but I 
feel that it will clear up by tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Collar looked up at him over the rim of 
her ancient spectacles. “That isn’t any encour- 
agement to me,” she replied in her harsh, un- 
conciliatory voice. “I’m going out tonight.” 

Confusion took the smoothness out of Dick’s 
speech. “I—er, I wouldn’t be surprised if it 
cleared up very shortly. It seems .. .” 

“Well, make up your mind!” she snapped, 
scanning the menu. 

He smiled deprecatingly, signaling to a 
waiter. “I’m afraid I'd make a poor weather- 
man.” 

“You should concentrate your efforts on the 
service,” she advised sharply. 

He turned away from her, reproached, and 
started kitchenward to recruit more waiters 
from the room service department. He just 
must have more waiters, the management 
should realize that. . . . Something about one of 
the waiters on duty halted him. He glanced 
down, glanced up again. “What kind of polish 
do you use, son?” he inquired disarmingly. 

“Paste,” the waiter replied, unthinkingly. 

He let his gaze drop meaningly to the waiter’s 
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unshined shoes. “Try liquid next time, s« :,” 
he suggested, passing on through the ser ice 
hall into the kitchen. 

Beyond the range, over by the elevator, w! re 
the room service was stationed, a waiter loun ed 
indolently by a table and yelled at the chk ed 
elevator doors, ““Knock-knock !” 

Dick drew up quietly behind him, heard -he 
slightly muffled reply from within the eleva:or, 
“Who’s there?” 

“Mr. Small!” Dick said crisply. 

The waiter jumped. His hand flew up ond 
knocked over a glass of water on the clan 
linen. The elevator doors popped open, emit: ing 
two other waiters in an impressive hurry. 

“If you fellows don’t care to work” he be- 
gan. 

But they did care to work. He rushed them 
into the dining room. Following, he quickly 
scanned the sidestand, exploring for negligence. 
But the pitchers were filled and the butter was 
iced. The silver was neatly arranged in the 
drawers. A slight expression of commendation 
came into his smile. Busboys such as that would 
make good waiters some day. 


HEN his thoughts turned back to the guests. 

Without any question, he realized that these 
people were his life. They took up his time, 
his thoughts, his energy. He was interested in 
them, interested in their private lives and their 
individual prosperity. His most vital emotions 
derived coloring from theirs; when they were 
pleased, he was pleased, when they were hurt, he 
was hurt, when they failed or prospered in their 
respective endeavors it had a personal bearing on 
the course of his life. Each day, as he stood look- 
ing over them, he received some quality of char- 
acter from them which instilled in him a certain 
dignity. 

Now his gaze drifted slowly from face to face, 
reading the feelings and emotions of each with 
an uncanny perception. For a moment his cup 
was filled to overflowing. He felt a bond be- 
tween himself and these people, the age-old 
bond between servant and master. 

There were Tommy and Jackie Rightmire, 
the polo playing twins, he noticed with a glow 
of pride for their achievements. And _ several 
tables distant, he saw their sister dining with 
a Spanish count whom he had never been quite 
able to admire. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Andrews came through 
the entrance archway and beat a hard-heeled. 
determined path straight toward the rear of the 
room where Mr. Andrews, her spouse, and a 
Mrs. Winnings, a comely divorcee, were dining 
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togetuer behind the slight screen of a rear col- 
umn. Mrs. Andrews was older than her hus- 
band, and showed it, and reputedly was very 
jealous of his affections. 

Knowing this, Dick’s compelling thought was 
to avoid catastrophe, for catastrophe it would 
be, he sincerely felt, should she chance upon her 
husband’s animated tete-a-tete. He headed her 
off just in time. 

“Right this way, Mrs. Andrews,” he began, 
pulling a chair from a conspicuously placed 
center table. 

“No, no, not that,” she refused with a ges- 
ture. “I want something remote, quiet. I’m 
expecting a friend.” Her eyes dared him to 
think more than that which she had explicitly 
stated, which, he was fully cognizant, it was 
not his prerogative to do. 

“Then this will be just the thing for you,” 
he purred smoothly, seating her across the din- 
ing room from her husband with her back to- 
ward him and the column between them. 

“Thank you, this will be just fine.” She 
smiled, pleased, and he had the feeling of a 
golfer who has just scored a hole in one. 

Strolling casually away, he noticed Mrs. Van 
Denter preparing to leave and went over to her 
table. “Was your dinner enjoyable, Madame ?” 
he inquired, bowing again with slightly exag- 
gerated deference. 

Dinner, enjoyable or not, had not softened 
the stone of Mrs. Van Denter’s face. “Dick,” 
she snapped, “I find your obsequiousness a bit 
repugnant.” Then she plodded smilelessly away. 

He upbraided himself. That was twice in 
one day that he had drawn criticism. But there 
was no time to explore into the causes, for the 
table of two women needed clearing. He went 
in search of a busboy. 


THE boy whom he found was a greenhorn. 

Although it was his second day on the job he 
was still shy about approaching people and tak- 
ing their plates. So he slipped up behind the 
nearer lady, a thin, overly made-up widow with 
a lashing voice, and reached from behind her 
for her plate. She had just leaned forward to 
— when she saw his stealthily reaching 
and. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her sharp mouth going 
slack like a fish’s. 

The boy went panicky, fearing that he had 
offended her. He snatched at the plate in a 
hurry to get away. But the thin lady jerked it 
away from him, spilling a bone to the table. 
By this time the boy was frightened. He grabbed 
age'n for the plate. 


The lady twisted angrily around in her chair. 
“Let go!” she shrieked. 


The boy released it and jumped backward, 
his nostrils flaring, his eyes white-rimmed in his 
black face. 


“Always taking my plate before I’m finished !” 
the lady shrilled caustically. 


The boy kept backing away from her and 
at a safe distance turned and hurried toward 
the kitchen doorway. Dick started after him, 
intending to school him in the manner of clear- 
ing tables, but by the time he reached the 
kitchen the boy was downstairs changing into 
his street clothes. He sent the captain down to 
bring him back, but he was too frightened to 
try again. 

“Well, he wouldn't have made a waiter, any- 
way,” Dick remarked, and added philosophical- 
ly, “Good servants are born servants. Take my 
father ; he was his master’s butler. A field hand 
won't make a good servant. . . .” But noticing 
that a raised window was annoying a stag party 
of four in the rear corner, he broke off and 
hurried over to close it. 


Afterwards he paused in a half-bow, inquir- 
ing solicitously, “Are you being taken care of, 
gentlemen ?” 


On closer observation he 
saw that they were all drunk 
and not gentlemen after all. 


“That’s a good looking 
tux, boy,” one remarked. 
“Where'd vou get it? Steal 
it?” 

“No sir, I purchased it...” 

“What makes you black?” 
another cut in. A laugh spur- 


ted. 


Dick smile was constant. 
“God did, gentlemen,’ he 
said said and moved away. 


At a center table a high 
pressure voice was saying, 
‘Just talked to the Governor. 
He said. . . .” Dick turned his 
glance obliquely and noticed 
a late-comer pull out a chair 
opposite a comely young mat- 
ron. Why, of course, that was 
her husband, but she was the 
one who signed the checks, 
and who was the other wo- 
man he had seen him with 
the other dav? 


. 
| 
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The sight of old Mr. Woodford standing in 
the entrance archway snapped his line of 
thought before he could recall and he hurried 
forward to meet him. 

“And how are you this evening, Mr. Wood- 
ford, sir?” he greeted, then added without 
awaiting a reply, knowing there would be none, 
“Right this way, sir. I reserved your table for 
you.” 

He received Mr. Woodford’s grudging nod 
and led the way rearward, head cocked and 
arms swinging, recalling reluctantly the time 
when Mr. Woodford had been genial and talk- 
ative and worth many millions. Since the stock 
crash he had been broke and now he was glum, 
with blood-shot eyes from drinking too much. 

When he moved away his actions were 
slowed, groggy, as if he had taken a severe 
beating. The old order was passing, he told 
himself, suddenly realizing that in a very short 
time he would be beyond the sixty mark. Sixty 
was old for a waiter in a busy hotel. . . . He 
shook himself as if awakening from a_ bad 
dream, stepped forward with a brave show of 
energy. 

Perhaps he wasn’t looking, perhaps he could 
not see, but he bumped into a busboy with a 
loaded tray. China crashed on the tiled floor, 
silver rang. The sudden shatter shook the room. 
He patted the stooping boy on the shoulder, 
the unusual show of feeling leaving the boy 
slightly flustered, turned quickly away, head 
held high, refusing to notice the shattered 
crockery. By his refusal to notice it, he averted 
attention. 

But by now the dinner rush was gradually 
subsiding. Dick was first made aware of it by 
the actions of his waiters. They had begun to 
move about with a languor which bespoke of 
liberal tips. He glanced at the clock. It was 
eight-thirty. 
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He released the first shift with the ironic . ag- 
gestion, “Don’t disappoint your money, bo.s, 

Watching their happy departure, he yas 
aware that before the hour passed they wi: ald 
be hanging over their favorite bar. A fr wn 
of disapproval crossed his face. Well, it vas 
their business, but the first one that stepped nto 
this dining room with the smell of liquor on 
his breath would be immediately discharged he 
promised himself. 

Then his attention was drawn to a drun<en 
party at a center table. Overflow from the ‘var, 
no doubt. His frown deepened. The coarseress 
of their speech and actions spread a_pers«nal 
humiliation within him. He always pictured the 
guests as infallible criterions of gentility, and it 
hurt him to be disappointed. 

Some one of the party made a risque remark 
and everyone laughed. The nearby waiter 
smothered his laugh in a napkin. 

Dick rushed over and chastened him with a 
severe voice. “Take that napkin from your 
face! Get some side towels and use them. And 
don’t ever let me catch you using a napkin in 
that manner.” His harshness was an outlet. 

He moved toward the side windows, trying to 
stifle the buildup of emotion in his mind. The 
guests were always right, and a waiter was al- 
ways impersonal in action and in thought, no 
matter what occurred—-that was the one rigid 
rule in the waiters’ code. But now it helped 
him but a very little. He decided that he must 
be tired. 

George, tall and dark-skinned, passed him. 
He noticed that George needed new tuxedo 
trousers. He didn’t say anything, for he knew 
also that George had a high-yellow woman who 
took most of his money. It wouldn’t be long 
now before George would need another job. 

But he thought no more about it for he had 
just noticed Mr. Spivat, half-owner of the hotel, 
dining alone at a wall table. He went over and 
spoke to him. “Nasty weather we're having, 
Mr. Spivat.” 

“Yes, it is, Dick,” Mr. Spivat replied absent- 
ly, scanning the late edition. 

The window behind Mr. Spivat drew Dick’s 
gaze. He looked out into the dark night. Park 
foliage across the street was a thick blackness, 
wet in the sleet and rain. On a distant sum- 
mit, the Museum was a chiseled stone block in 
white light, hanging from the starless night by 
invisible strings. Street lights in the foreground 
showed a stone wall bordering the park, a strip 
of sidewalk, slushy pavement. A car turned the 
corner, its headlights stabbing into the darkness. 
The purr of a motor sounded faintly as it 
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pas»; the red tail light bobbed lingeringly into 
the bog of distant darkness. Dick stared into 
the .oid after it, feeling very tired. He thought 
of « chicken farm in the country where he could 
off of his feet. But he knew that he would 
never be satisfied away from a dining room. 
With a vague, undefined regret, he thought of 
his son who was now a young doctor and not 
making anything at it. Nowadays colored boys 
didn’t want to be servants, he reflected with his 
nearest approach to bitterness. Perhaps it was 
for the best, who knew? A father couldn't live 
his son’s life. But to head a lineage of head- 
waiters He sighed. 

When he turned back, traces of an inner 
weariness showed in the edges of his smile, mak- 
ing it ragged. But his eyes were as sharp as 
ever. They lingered a moment on the slightly 
hobbling white-coated figure of Bishop. A little 
stooped was Bishop, a little paunched, a little 
gray, with a moon face and soiled eyes and 
rough skin of midnight blue. A good name, 
Bishop, a descriptive name, Dick thought with 
a half smile. 

He noticed Bishop lurch once and followed 
him into the kitchen, overtaking him at the pan- 
try. He spun him about and sniffed his breath, 
catching the scent of mints and a very faint 
odor of alcohol. 

“You haven’t been drinking again, have you, 
Bishop?” he asked sharply. 

Bishop forced a laugh as if to dispel such an 
idea. “Nosuh, Chief. Been rubbin’ my leg with 
rubbin’ alcohol. That’s what you smell. My 
neuritis is troublin’ me a lot.” 

Dick nodded sympathetically. “You need to 
watch your diet, Bishop,” he advised. “Go 
home when you serve that dessert.” 

Bishop bobbed his head, rubbing his hands 
together. “Thank you, Chief.” 

Following him back into the dining room, 
Dick noticed that it was Mr. Spivat whom he 
was serving. He frowned, trying to recall 
whether he or the captain had assigned him to 
Mr. Spivat. He certainly wouldn’t have if he 
had known how badly he was limping for Mr. 
Spivat was convinced, anyway, that the major- 
ity of Negro waiters drank too much. And 
Bishop did appear drunk. 

It all happened so quickly that Dick couldn't 
move. 

Bishop’s right leg buckled as he placed the 
cream pitcher. He jacknifed forward on his 
knee. Cream flew in a thin sheet over the front 
of Mr. Spivat’s dark blue suit. 

Mr. Spivat blanched, then ripened like a 
russet apple. He got slowly to his feet, control- 
ling himself. 


get 


Dick was there in three swift strides, applying 
a cold damp towel to Mr. Spivat’s suit. “Clean 
up, George,” he directed the other waiter, try- 
ing to avert the drama which he felt engulfing 
them. “Sorry, Mr. Spivat, sir. Sorry, sir. The 
boy’s got a bad case of neuritis; it’s very bad 
during this nasty weather. I'll lay him off until 
it gets better.” 

But cold damp towels could not help Mr. 
Spivat’s suit, nor expressions of sorrow allay his 
quiet rage. “Dick, see that this man gets his 
money, and if I ever see him in this hotel again 
I'll fire the whole bunch of you. I have no 
tolerance for a drunken waiter.” 

Dick motioned Bishop from the dining room 
and followed behind. He had the checker make 
out a requisition for Bishop’s pay and had 
another waiter take it out to the maitre de 
hotel’s office. It was for an even thirteen dollars. 

Bishop stood at a respectful distance, his 
shoulders drooping, his whole body sagging, 
wordless and very sad. Dick could not meet the 
dog-like plea of his eyes. He knew that Bishop 
had liked serving Mr. Spivat. He recalled how 
Bishop and Mr. Spivat used to talk baseball dur- 
ing the season. 

After a time Bishop said irrelevently, a slight 
protest in his voice, “I got seven kids.” 

Dick looked down at Bishop’s feet. Big feet 
they were, with broken arches from shouldering 
heavy trays on adamant concrete. Big and flat 
and knotty. He felt in his pockets, discovered a 
twenty-dollar bill. He pressed it into Bishop’s 
hand. 

“IT wasn’t drunk, Uhief. Nosuh, I swear I 
wasn’t,” Bishop said. 

Dick wanted to believe that, but he couldn’t. 
Bishop as a rule didn’t eat mints; he didn’t like 
sweets of any kind. But mints would help kill 
the odor of whiskey on his breath. He sighed. 
He knew that Bishop would drink. There was 
very little of the likes and dislikes and habits of 
all his waiters, of their family affairs and per- 
sonal lives, that he did not know. 

“Accidents will happen, son,” he said. “Yours 
just cost you your job. Try not to let it happen 
again. If there’s anything I can do for you, let 
me know. Anything reasonable. And even if it 
isn’t reasonable, come and let me say so.” He 
stood quite still for a moment, his face weary. 

Then he shook it all from his mind. He 
blinked his eyes clear of the picture of a de- 
jected black face, donned his creased, careful 
smile and pushed through the service hall into 
the dining room, his head cocked to one side 
as if deferentially listening. 

It required a special effort. 
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young people, black and white, are out of 

school and seeking work as are in school or 
college. The business of earning a living con- 
fronts them. Responsibility for making their 
own way rests upon them. They must find 
places for themselves somewhere, somehow, in 
the busy complexities of the world’s work. 

In almost every instance the preparation of 
any two of these countless young unemployed 
is somewhat different. There is a difference in 
general intelligence, in special aptitudes and in- 
terests, in temperament and emotional stability, 
in physique, and in personality and character 
traits. Yet, in spite of these many obvious but 
complex differences, the common aspiration 
seems to be to begin where parents left off, 
above low-paid jobs, in white collar salaried 
“positions.” A youthful, sincere, well-meaning 
aspiration this, but all too often a hopeless one. 

Only the aged are finding greater difficulty 
today in locating employment than this huge, 
youthful, job-seeking group. The scarcity of 
jobs is still the prime reason for this difficulty, 
but there are other contributing factors. One 
of these is the increasing number of women, 
white and colored, middle-aged and married, 
widowed, separated, or divorced, who have 
come, or been forced by family circumstances, 
into industry. Well over two million women 
workers have entered industry within the past 
seven years. This huge increase indicates a 
trend that certainly must be watched, for it 
has come about despite a marked reduction in 
child labor and the retirement of many older 
workers by Social Security measures. A second 
factor is that of seniority, which causes youth- 
ful workers to be the first laid off when a re- 
duction of force is necessary. A third is high 
wage standards which make it more difficult 
for the young and inexperienced to acquire 
and hold jobs. Still other factors lie with youth 
itself —its lack of ability to concentrate, its fail- 
ure to view all sides of economic ills, and its 
apparent inability to challenge its own initiative, 
intelligence, and ingenuity to make a courage- 
ous attack on the wrongs of today. For the 
young colored persons in this wandering, un- 
employed group, there is still another factor 
to be reckoned with at every turn—the peculiar 
position of the Negro in American life. 


I: is estimated that about two-thirds as many 


\ INORITY oppression is one of the direct re- 
49% cults of a low economic status, and it can 
hardly be disputed that the Negro is near the 
very bottom of the economic ladder. At best he is 
a marginal worker, for only a small percentage 
of the Negroes in these United States are in a 
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The Plight 


@ By GEORGE H. BENNETT 


position to exercise a degree of freedom in their 
vocational selections comparable to that en- 
joyed by the whites. The majority, in spite of 
proved ability to succeed in occupations other 
than those assigned by tradition, are still 
domestic servants, menials and unskilled labor- 
ers of one kind or another. Added to the 
Negro’s limitations imposed by his own poverty, 
ignorance, and offtimes rank indifference, are 
racial prejudice and segregation that close out 
many avenues of social participation that could 
and undoubtedly would increase his potential 
adjusting capacities. 


ODAY, close to two million young Negroes 

between the ages of 16 and 24 are unem- 
ployed, and for even those trained and capable, 
the only work opportunities seem to come about 
in the lowest-paid jobs. It is true that the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps are performing an invalu- 
able service in offering many of this large 
number of youthful Negro unemployed an op- 
portunity to stand on their own feet. But for 
that greater number that as yet have not been 
reached by any government youth program, 
feelings of inferiority, discouragement, family 
criticism, loss of respect, lowered standard of 
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jivin.. resentment, anxiety hopelessnes- 
have become strong emotional factors. The 
outcome for this group is usually tragic drifting 
and degeneration from lack of employment; or 
worse still, delayed transition from youth to 
adulthood, rendering much harder the young 
person's already difficult task of finding a place 
in modern life. 

There was a time when parents could be 
turned to for help, but frequently today this 
is not possible. During the past few years many 
grown-ups have become uncertain and fearful 
of the future of this constantly changing world. 
Too often they have had their own ideals ruth- 
lessly crushed and destroyed, and they hesitate 
to instill too many fond hopes in their sons 
and daughters. 


So our unemployed youth have imore and 
more begun to seek the aid of professional guid- 
ance counselors. More and more it is becoming 
the job of these trained advisors to prepare 
youth—-those in school and out of school, those 
employed and unemployec—-for a sane and 
healthy adulthood by probing their background 
and ability and furnishing counsel designed to 
give to them and to society the highest and 
the best use of the individual. 

For Negro guidance counselors this task is 
especially difficult because the problem of deal- 
ing with Negroes is at its best a most intricate 
one. Many colored counselors have been ac- 
cused of a pessimistic outlook in advising the 
voung Negro, of looking 
on the Negro as one hold- 
ing relatively static 
position in the world of 
work.” Undoubtedly such 
an accusation is well foun- 
ded. However, there are 
many Negro guidance 
counselors who, along with 
making the proper allow- 
ance for the many com- 
plex problems that are 
constantly staring the 
young Negro job-seeker in 
the face, see beyond the 
limitations of the color 
line. The members of that 
group know that the pos- 
sibilities of youth’s equip- 
ment and the happiness to 
be gained by success in life 
are too great to be lost 
through wrong judgments. 
They know that their 
counseling can no_ long- 
er be a matter of de- 


termining the one best thing or the one best 
job for youth on the false basis of color. They 
know that competition is so keen, opportunities 
so meager, that any such procedure as this 
becomes a farce. They are coming to realize 
ihat it is often less important to know a young 
client’s specific job skills, real or potential, than 
to understand him as a total person. And finally, 
they know that nothing takes the place of time 
in dealing with youth, and that the best anti- 
vote for worry is action. 


DUCATION, economic security, moral con- 

duct, home and recreation, and in the South 
more civic security, are some of the most pressing 
problems that confront present-day Negro 
youth. The enormity of the difficulties that are 
thrust upon them, primarily because of the 
exceptional occupational difficulties they face 
and their own inability or unwillingness for 
sustained ambition, combine to make their 
plight a drastic one. 


Guidance counselors offer a solution by help- 
ing them to make thorough self-analyses, to 
study the world of occupations, and to compare 
their qualifications with the requirements of a 
society that today is interested in what the in- 
cividual can do and not in what he cannot do. 
In so doing they shatter youthful despair and 
bring to thousands of disillusioned young people 
promise of a brighter future. 


A Vocational Guidance Counselor Confers With a Boy and His Father. 
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Students in the Howard University School of Pharmacy 
Learning to Prepare and Mix Drugs. 


profession. Its beginnings are lost in the 

mists of antiquity and its history is replete 
with substantial accomplishments. Pharmacy is 
the mother of medicine and the original source 
of many forms of research. Numerous investi- 
gators who have made epochal contributions to 
science and art have been enrolled among its 
followers. Today, pharmaceutical research is 
scholarly and productive. At the present time, 
however, the profession is undergoing a heavy 
barrage of criticism. The assertion has been 
made that it has been commercialized and has 
sunk to the level of soda-fountain dispensing. 
Some critics say that in the effort to commercial- 
ize the drug store, the ancient professional 
morale has been lost with the result that the oc- 
cupation has ceased to become a profession and 
has now become a trade. 


P protesion. is an ancient and honorable 


It is, therefore, of interest to examine this vo- 
cation, which in numbers is not inconsiderable 
and in history is rich and worthy. It is a matter 
of major social importance to know with some 
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definiteness just what the pharmacist does, what 
place he fills, or may fill, in society ; how much 
he needs to know and what sort of training he 
must have in order that he may properly and 
intelligently fulfill his function. 

Pharmacy, as generally practised, may be de- 
fined as the science and art of preparing from 
crude vegetable, animal, and mineral substances 
and chemicals, materials in suitable and con- 
venient form for use as drugs; the compound- 
ing of drugs; the dispensing of drugs and medi- 
cines according to prescription, and their distri- 
bution in other ways. For the purpose of the re- 
cently enacted Federal Food, Drug and Cos 
metic Act, ““The term ‘drug’ means (1) articles 
recognized in the official United States Phar- 
macopocia, official Homeopathic Pharmacopocia 
of the United States, or official National For- 
mulary, or any supplement to any of them; and 
‘2) articles intended for use in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man or other animals; (3) articles 
‘other than food) intended to affect the struc- 
ture or any function of the body of man or other 
animals; and (4) articles intended for use as a 
component of any article specified in clause (| 
(2), or (3); but does not include devices or 
their components, parts or accessories.” 


As practised in all of its branches, pharmacy 
also embraces the collection, identification, pre- 
servation, analysis and standardization of drugs 
and medicines ; the synthesis of medicinal chem- 
icals; and the preparation of biological pro- 
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ducts. A knowledge of the physical, chemical 
and iological sciences is, therefore, essential for 
the intelligent practice of pharmacy, and per- 
sons contemplating it as a career should clect. 
ii possible, courses in physics, chemistry, botany, 
biology or zoology, and physiology, as a part of 
their high school work. 

The unification and standardization of drugs 
were early recognized by the physician and 
pharmacist as being desirable, and the effort to 
this end resulted in the issuance of pharmaco- 
pocias and later of formularies. In the United 
States our first National Pharmacopoeia was 
issued in 1820. It has been revised every ten 
vears since, the 11th revision being official 
today. 

In 1886, the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation issued the National Formulary, the 6th 
edition now being official, to provide standards 
for drugs, especially preparations which could 
not be included in the pharmacopocias. These 
two books serve to standardize drugs and pre- 
parations, and thereby insure uniformity in the 
mecicines dispensed by pharmacists. 

Among the qualifications which the pharma- 
cist should possess are the following, which have 
been culled from the Commonwealth Study: he 
must be a cultured man; he must possess pro- 
fessional morals: he must be familiar with the 
commercial phases of pharmacy: he must be 
able to fill prescriptions accurately: he must 
understand what drugs should be manufac- 
tured and what drugs should be purchased; he 
should be able to fur- 
nish information and 
material for the control 
of insects, fungi, etc. : 
he must be able to dis- 
seminate information 
about public health and 
furnish first-aid and ad- 
vice; he must be fami- 
liar with the Federal 
and State laws govern- 
ing his profession; he 
must grow in informa- 
tion and skill after he 
graduates. His duties and 
functions are ever 
changing and he must 
be active in his work in 
order to keep up-to-date. 
In all of these activities, 
he should cooperate 
with phvsicians in the 


interest of public health. 


About 95 percent or 
more of the Negro grad- 


uates of colleges of pharmacy enter retail drug- 
stores, where they become proprietors, man- 
agers, pharmacists and clerks: Approximately 
1 percent enter detail work for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers; approximately .5 percent enter 
the strictly professional type of pharmacy; and 
approximately 2.5 percent engaged in vocations 
allied with pharmacy. It is interesting to note 
that statistics reveal that fewer pharmacists have 
been on the relief rolls than any other profes- 
sionally trained persons. 

Private ownership is profitable when the loca- 
tion is chosen with consideration for population, 
competition, etc., when dependable service is 
given and business principles applied. 

According to the 1930 Census Negro pro- 
prietors operated 712 drug stores; the ratio be- 
ing one store to every 18,000 population. In 
1935, the Bureau of Census reported 608 Ne- 
gro-owned drugstores and a ratio of one store 
per 20,000 population. The number of stores 
has decreased during the Cepression. For the 
period 1920 to 1930, there was a yearly average 
of 52 Negro graduates of colleges of pharmacy. 
For the period 1931 to 1938, there has been 
an average of approximately 27 Negro gradu- 
ates per vear. There was a total of 21 in June, 
1938, and there is an expectancy of 18 for June, 
1939. 

The most recent statistics indicate that there 
are 1,200 registered Negro pharmacists in the 
United States. State and national pharmaceu- 
tical organizations estimate an annual loss of 3 


Miscroscopic Examination of Drugs, To Detect Impurity or Adulteration, Is a Part 
of the Curriculum, 
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percent per annum by death and retirement. 
That, of course, does not take into account the 
establishment of new businesses. 

There are five towns in Georgia with Negro 
populations ranging from six to twenty-four 
thousand without a Negro-owned drugstore. 
There are several cities in Florida with Negro 
populations of from four to seven thousand 
without similar services. The average ratio of 
white-operated drugstores to population is ap- 
proximately 1 to 2,200; the Negro ratio is | to 
20,000. Opportunity? These figures speak for 
themselves. 

The salaries of pharmacists vary in different 
sections of the country and in different sections 
within the same state. The prevailing salary 
ranges between $25.00 and $60.00 per week. 
The successful independent owner may realize 
from $2,000 to $2,500 or more annually on a 
$3,000 investment, providing the operating ex- 
penses are kept at an optimum and strict atten- 
tion is given to bookkeeping, accounting and 
management. 

Four years of high-school training is the pre- 
liminary requirement for pharmacy in 47 states. 
The professional requirement in 44 states is 
graduation from a college of pharmacy. In ad- 
dition to college graduation, 39 states require a 
certain amount of experience in retail phar- 
macy, varying from one to four years. 


Every pharmacist must be examined by a 
State Board after graduation in order to obtain 
a license to practice pharmacy. There is a Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, which 


Burnt Offering 


By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


serves as a clearing house for reciprocity. In 
brief, a pharmacist who is registered in one state 
may reciprocate, or transfer, to another state 
providing the requirements for registratio: in 
the state he is registered in are the same as the 
requirements of the state he seeks to enter. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in P har. 
macy is generally awarded upon the compk« tion 
of not less than 3,200 hours of college work and 
indicates that the student has had four yeas of 
professional training, with pharmacy as the ma. 
jor subject. Pharmacy is a four-year course. 
Graduate degrees in pharmacy are Master of 
Science, Master of Science in Pharmacy, Doctor 
of Science and Doctor of Philosophy with a 
major in Pharmacy or an allied subject. 

There are 69 colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States. The total average cost per student 
is $650 per year, which includes tuitien, books, 
room and board. This average is much lower 
in the two Negro colleges. Howard University, 
has a tuition fee of $169, and Xavier University 
has a tuition fee of $164. The room and board 
estimates for these two institutions depend 
largely upon the desires of the individual. Room 
and board in the dormitories of Howard Uni- 
versity will average $255 per school year. Room 
and board at Xavier University is estimated at 
$144 per year. Room and board may be ob 
tained in these cities off the campuses at cor- 
respondingly lower rates. Howard University's 
College of Pharmacy offers several scholarships 
to students who have, in their previous school- 
ing, demonstrated unusual abilities. and who are 
in need of such assistance. 


A FATTED calf, a priestly fire: 
The sacrificial knife, a dire 
Foreboding of a bloody thing. 
It plunges deep, death takes its prize: 
And smoke ascends toward the skies: 


Burnt offering. 


A lonely tree, a surging crowd 

With clubs and stones and voices loud; 
A black man as a calf they bring. 
Upon a newer Cross he dies, 

And smoke ascends toward the skies: 


Burnt offering. 
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TRE TS 


York’s 


Slave Marts 


@ By LeROY JEFFRIES 


N the City of New York there exists a meth- 
od of hiring workers that is little less than 
tragic in this era of social and economic 

progress. Slave markets, usually uncommon to 
democratic nations, abound unmolested in the 
world’s greatest city! 

Domestic day workers gather on street corners 
near residential neighborhoods—and more re- 
cently they have penetrated the congested tene- 
ment areas of the city—to sell a few hours’ ser- 
vice to housewives who bicker and bargain for 
their labors. The housewife usually barters to 
her satisfaction; if one domestic’s price is too 
high, she turns to others until she has found one 
to work at her price. It is no infrequent occur- 
rence to witness an actual “trace” on Walton 
Avenue in the Bronx, 
where fifteen to twenty- 
five cents is the price range 
for an hour’s work. Similar 
scenes can be noted in the 
East New York section of 
Brooklyn and in many 
other parts of the city. 


Interviews with many of 
these exploited workers re- 
veal that the job specifica- 
tions verbally contracted 
on the street corners with 
housewives usually change 
when the work begins. For 
instance, “light laundry” 
becomes sheets, towels and 
pillow cases. “Just a little 
mopping, my dear,” usu- 
ally ends up as an old-time 
floor-waxing party; and 
“cooking a little supper” 
sometimes oddly changes 
to preparing food for a 
large dinner party. 


Slave markets are not confined to street cor- 
ners; they exist wherever the workers find it 
convenient and profitable to congregate. When 
it is very cold or rainy, the domestics hover in 
the waiting rooms of the elevated railroad lines, 
or convene at subway entrances. Wherever they 
gather, the existence of a serious economic and 
social problem is distinctly evident. 

The New York slave markets gained a head- 
way during the depression, when thousands 
of Negroes lost their jobs. The displacement of 
large numbers of colored workers by white wage 
earners from so-called traditional Negro jobs 
gave them hundreds of recruits. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently pub- 
lished a study of family incomes revealing that 
in New York City the annual median income of 
Negro wage-earning families is $1266, while that 
of the white wage-earning families is $1721. 
When these figures are coupled with the relief 
group data, they show that one-half of the native 
white families of New York City have incomes 
of less than $1814, while one-half of all the 
colored families have incomes of less than $837. 
This shows a disparity of $977 between the two 
groups, and it is safe to assume that 95 percent 
of domestic workers on the slave markets are 
below the $837 income class. These figures make 
it obvious why colored women have to “sell 
themselves” on the slave market— it is simply in 


order to keep the family income as far as pos- 
sible above the death-line of subsistence. 
The origin of the slave market is not exactly 


The Need for Vocational Training in Domestic Work Was Hardly Realized Until 
WPA Classes Like This One Demonstrated Its Practical Value in Raising Employ- 
ment and Wage Standards. 
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known. It is reported, however, that similar 
markets exist in the West Indian Islands, and 
that the idea was brought to this country in the 
early twenties. Investigations show that slave 
markets do not exist in any other city in Amer- 
ica. The 1930 United States Census estimates 
the foreign born Negro population to be 98,620, 
of which 72,138 are from the West Indian 
Islands. Of this total number from the West 
Indian Islands, 57,895 are in New York. Putting 
all these facts together makes it circumstantially 
evident that there is some definite connection 
between New York’s large West Indian popula- 
tion and its “slave markets.” 

Although the displacement of colored women 
in regular domestic jobs by white workers has 
left thousands of colored women without work, 
the “slave market” type of employment agency 
cannot furnish a solution for the problem. Two 
evils cannot right a wrong and in this particu- 
lar instance, the “slave markets” have precipi- 
tated a series of conditions of marked social and 
economic implications. Before the spread of the 
slave mart, regular domestic workers received 
between $45 and $60 a month, while part-time 
domestics got from $8.60 to $10.60 a week. 
Now, in many cases, regular domestics are of- 
fered as little as $20 a month, and $40 is usu- 
ally the maximum. Part-time domestics are paid 
as little as $5.60 a week. It is apparent then that 
slave markets are, without a doubt, blocking the 
very objectives that recent social legislation has 
attempted to accomplish—the raising of wages 
in order to uplift the standards of living. 

Reliable public, private and fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies in New York City will not 
usually accept job orders for day-workers at less 
than thirty-five cents an hour. These agencies 
give the employer service and protection by 
checking on the character, honesty and skill of 
the workers they send out; and at the same time 
they protect the worker against exploitation by 
unscrupulous employers. Such a system of pro- 
tection does not obtain on the “slave market.” 

The problem of banishing these sore spots 
from the face of industrial life in New York 
City is just beginning to receive attention from 
officials. But a complete solution is not immedi- 
ately apparent. 

The condition might be eliminated very simply 
by a strict enforcement of the loitering law. The 
trouble is that this method would not get at the 
basic roots of the evil; it would simply mean 
a sharp increase in crime and prostitution, a rise 
in relief quotas, and a lowering of housing stan- 
dards. 

Another means of correcting this condition 
would be to extend to domestic and day workers 
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An Old Slave Mart 


By GEORGE A. TOWNS 


ET standing here, this mart of huma_ we 


Rough, rude, severe, that fills no pres nt ne 


Where blood and tears of slaves were mace to 
An emblem of the severed hand of greed 
Cut off and forced to drop its trembling »re; 
That longing, looked for succor, but in ven, 
When parting mate his brief farewell mus: sa; 
But raise no voice of sorrow or of pain. 


Thus snapped were nature’s ties, not made by le 


Of man’s primeval love of womankind, 
That mounts in him since first a mate he sau 
And rises ever with the growing mind. 

From this dark spot the road to freedom jan 
For both the master and the fettered mar 


the coverage by the minimum wage law for wo- 
men in industry which is in effect at the present 
time. For example, women who worked in th 
laundry industry before the passage of this law 
earned as little as $6 a week and worked as long 
as twelve hours a day over hot presses and 
mangles. Now they get a minimum of $14 a 
week and cannot work more than eight hours a 
day. Women workers in the beauty parlor and 
candy manufacturing industries are also covered 
by the minimum wage and hours law. The un- 
derpaid and overworked domestic should come 
next. 

A third means of abolishing these markets o/ 
servitude would be to secure coverage of domes 
tic workers under both the Federal and Stat 
unemployment insurance laws. Already they ar 
partly within the scope of New York State’s law. 
being covered when an employer hires four or 
more workers in the home. But so few persons 
employ this number of domestics that the 
vast majority of domestic and day workers art 
still not eligible for unemployment compens- 
tion. If the law were to be amended to affect 
one or more employees, it would reach down 
and really give domestic workers that long de- 
sired economic lift that they so direly need. 

However it is done, New York’s “slave mar- 
kets” ought to be abolished. The result would 
be magical for thousands of domestic workers: 
wages would increase, hours would be shortened. 
and better working conditions would prevail. 
Surely these objectives are well worth working 
for. 
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NEGRO DOCTOR STANDS FIRST ON CIVIL 
SERVICE LIST AS GYNECOLOGIST 

By making an average of 87.65 percent in an ex- 
amination for the position of Assistant Medical Advisor 
Gynecology), Dr. Ira McCown of New York City won 
the distinction of being the first Negro to finish No. 1 
on a New York State Civil Service examination. Dr. 
McCown was the only Negro to take the examination 
in competition with some of the outstanding specialists 
in the state. 

A graduate of Ohio State University where he took 
both his baccalaureate and medical work, Dr. McCown 
was the first Negro interne at Harlem Hospital, from 
1926 to 1928, afterwards becoming the first Negro resi- 
dent obstetrician in the hospital. He has specialized in 
gynecology and surgery since 1928 and at present is 
assistant attending surgeon on the visiting staff of the 


hospital. 


* 


ANNUAL MEETING FORECASTS RENEWED 
INTEREST IN PROBLEMS OF NEGRO 


Delivering the annual report of the National Urban 
League at its twenty-eighth annual meeting, held in 
the Russell Sage Foundation Building, New York City, 
February 8, Eugene Kinckle Jones, the League's execu- 
tive secretary, declared that America’s protests against 
the maltreatment of minority groups in totalitarian 
countries are materially weakened by the relative lack 
of concern over the plight of the Negro here. 

“With righteous and, I believe, genuinely severe in- 
dignation, we have raised up an almost unanimous voice 
against the atrocities practised against minority groups 
in Germany and Italy,” Mr. Jones said. “And yet we 
have unwittingly, in some sections of the land, and 
deliberately in others, countenanced almost the exact 
counterpart of the treatment perpetrated against religi- 
ous minorities in those countries.” 

Still, in this very situation, the Urban League execu- 
tive found hope for a brighter future. “During the de- 
pression,” he said, “many new recruits have been en- 
listed in our cause because they realized that no system 
could be devised to aid our white population in becom- 
ing socially secure which did not contemplate the same 
opportunities for the Negro masses. Now we have the 
added advantage of a spiritual awakening. All through 
our meetings of protest, our written expressions of 
denunciation of the German treatment of Jews, we note 
reference to the crystallized mores in the treatment of 
Negroes in America. Even in the South there is an in- 
creasing group of white persons who sympathize with 
our demand for larger economic advantage for the 
Negro and some social schemes that will vouchsafe to 
all citizens the inalienable heritage of their civic status 
and a fairer and more nearly equal distribution of the 
products of their labor.” 

Mr. Jones reported that very little change had oc- 
curred in the position of the urban Negro during the 
past year. “The unmistakable signs of a slight change 
for thy better in the business life of the nation do not 


Survey the Month 


Dr. Ira McCown 


point to sufficient improvement in those industries and 
occupations in which Negroes have, in the past, found 
employment,” he said. “Despite the reduction in total 
cases of relief and WPA employment, most communi- 
ties show but slight, if any, reduction in the total num- 
ber of Negroes receiving public assistance; and the 
proportion of Negroes on, or eligible for, relief or WPA 
assignments is larger than ever. This would indicate 
first that Negroes are absorbed in smaller proportion by 
private industry than whites, and that organizations 
like the Urban League must be ever alert to insist that 
our Federal, State and local public assistance units show 
no discrimination in proffering aid and use need only 
as their determinant in extending help.” 

Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein of the Free Synagogue of 
New York, Professor of Social Service at the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, was guest speaker at the meeting. 
The noted Jewish leader called for America to make it 
possible for the Negro to achieve the fullest develop- 
ment of his powers by granting him full political free- 
dom, the opportunity to maintain himself at a decent 
living standard, the privilege of education, and a social 
status based upon the principles of brotherhood, justice, 
and peace. 

“Out of the present crisis,” he said, “should come a 
new concept of what we mean by democracy. The old 
idea was that a democracy was a melting pot, but the 
term ‘melting pot’ today can better be applied to the 
totalitarian states, where all units of the population are 
molded by the government into one form. The new 
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ide . of democracy is that it is a social state in which 
every group, and every individual in that group, is free 
to develop individuality, culture, and power. Such a 
democracy is what we desire for America.” 

Officers chosen for 1939 were L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
president; Lloyd K. Garrison, Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune and C. .. Spaulding, vice-presidents ; William 
H. Baldwin, secretary; Charles Poletti, treasurer, and 
Miss Dorothy Straus, assistant treasurer. 

Chester Bowles, grandson of the late Samuel Bowles, 
publisher of the Springfield Republican, and nephew of 
Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin, founder of the National 
Urban League, was elected to the executive board. 
Members reelected were: Mrs. Sadie T. M. Alexander, 
Dr. W. G. Alexander, Roger N. Baldwin, Abraham Lefko- 
witz, Mrs. John F. Moors, Frederick D. Patterson, El- 
bridge Bancroft Pierce, Charles Poletti, Mrs. J. M. 
Proskauer, Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, C. C. Spaulding 
and W. R. Valentine. All will serve for a term of three 
years. 

* 
NEGRO NAMED COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY IN MICHIGAN 

Charles H. Mahoney, president of the Great Lakes 
Mutual Insurance Company of Detroit, was appointed to 
the post of Commissioner of Labor and Industry of the 
State of Michigan recently by Governor Frank Fitzger- 
ald. The position is one of the most important ever 
given a Negro in the state government. 

Mahoney was born in Decatur, Illinois, in 1886, and 
studied at Olivet College, Fisk University, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. After receiving his LL.B. degree 
from the latter institution in 1911, he began to practice 
law in Detroit. Later he was made a member of the 
City Planning Commission, where he served for four 
years; and a member of the Wayne County Board of 


Supervisors, where he served ten years. In 1932 he was 
nominated for Congress in the First Congregational Dis- 
trict of Michigan. He was one of the founders of the 
Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Company in 1928, and 
has been president since that time. 


Charles H. Mahoney 


FEW ATLANTA UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
REPORT THEMSELVES UNEMPLOYED 


Forty-one members out of a class of 45 who were 
graduated from Atlanta University in June, 1938, with 
either the master of arts or the master of scienc de. 
gree, are gainfully employed, statistics in the regi rar’s 
office reveal. The latest graduates report emplo: sent 
in educational fields as college teachers, public ~ hooj 
teachers and principals, and Jeanes supervisors. cre- 
tarial, recreational, and construction work, as w || as 
housekeeping, are the various other fields into ~ hich 
these graduates have entered. One graduate is pu: uing 
advanced study. Three are either principals or ass stant 
principals of large city high schools, and the oth 
the teaching profession are in various public 
systems throughout the South and in the Virgin Is! ind 
One is working as a secretary at Flint-Goodridge Hos. 
pital, in New Orleans, Louisiana, one is in recrea: onal 
work in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and one is workir< to- 
ward the doctor of philosophy degree at Columbia Uni. 


versity. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORTS ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF NEGRO 


The Office of Education of the United States D+ part. 
ment of the Interior has just reported to Secretary of th: 
Interior Harold L. Ickes on the first national survey ever 
made of vocational education and guidance opportunities 
for Negroes in the United States. Five hundred “whit- 
collar” workers from the relief rolls and approximately 
40 professional workers participated in the survey 
which was conducted in 200 communities of 33 States, 
and the District of Columbia. 


The report, prepared by Ambrose Caliver, Office of 
Education Specialist in the Education of Negroes, who 
directed the survey with the assistance of Harold L 
Trigg, State Supervisor of Negro High Schools for 
North Carolina, answers many other questions such as 
the following: What happens to Negroes who graduate 
from high school and those who drop out before gradu- 
ation? What occupational adjustments do they make? 
What relation is there between school and occupational 
adjustment? What are pupils’ interests and in what 
activities do they engage ? 

In an endeavor to learn these facts, the social and 
economic backgrounds of 28,000 pupils were studied 
Specific investigations were made to discover how many 
Negroes are participating in federally aided vocational 
education programs, what they want to study, and what 
they are studying to prepare themselves for employment 
The survey report indicates that “approximately 55 per 
cent of the total number of Negroes, ten years old and 
over, gainfully employed, are engaged in occupation: 
requiring little or no skill.” It points out, however, that 
“it is well for Negro students, teachers, and counselors 
to know that Negroes are engaged in many highly skilled 
occupations, generally with success.” 


More than half of the Negroes in the United States 
live in rural areas. The study of vocational education in 
agriculture for Negroes shows decided enrollment ix- 
creases. In evening classes in agriculture, there was an 
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in the number of men enrolled of from 53,200 


to 15,00 over a six-year period. The enroliment of 
women in these classes increased from 500 to 3,100. The 
study indicates that vocational agriculture 1s offered in a 
limited number of Negro schools. This is due to a lack 


of funds and in some instances a lack of adequate de- 
mand for classes. It is reported that in one State 80,000 
Negro vouth settled on farms after completing the sixth 
grade, without any formal training in agriculture. The 
study reveals also that the majority of Negro children 
do not have access to vocational education opportunities 
in high school.- It is recommended, as a temporary 
measure, that vocational guidance and preparation be 
introduced in the upper grades of elementary schools 
for Negroes in order to benefit over-age pupils who drop 
out of school early, and in order to provide vocational 
preparation for pupils who otherwise would not re- 
ceive it 

There was an increase over a six-year period of more 
than 300 per cent in the number of vocational educa- 
tion classes in home economics for Negroes. This is 
significant, the Office of Education study concludes, 
“because the training that students receive in these 
classes can be put to immediate use in their homes.” 
‘Home-making education for Negroes is of special im- 
portance. Its need is shown by the prevalence of poor 
health, inadequate housing, early marriage, gainfully 
emploved mothers and infant mortality among Negroes.” 

* 


ROXBOROUGH NAMED ON APPEAL BOARD 
OF MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Charles Roxborough, attorney, former state senator of 
Michigan, has been appointed by Governor Frank Fitz- 
gcrald to membership on the appeal board of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission The position 
carries an estimated salary of $4,000 annually. 

Mr. Roxborough, who is a Republican, is president of 
the Detroit Planning Commission and a member of the 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors. 

He served as state senator in 1931-32 and has been 
nominated on three different occasions. He is also presi- 
dent of the United District Congressional Organization, 
a post he has held for the past six years. Mr. Rox- 
borough is a brother of John Roxborough, co-manager 


of Joe Louis. 


CORRECTION 


Last month Opportunity reported that Miss Edna 
Chappelle had been appointed as a member of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Newark, New Jersey. This was an 
error; Miss Chappelle’s appointment was as a clerk on 
the Authority's administrative staff. Harold A. Lett, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New Jersey Urban League, is 
the only Negro member of the Authority. There are four 
other Negro staff members besides Miss Chappelle 


* * * 


DR. BOUSFIELD NAMED TO CITIZENS’ 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS 


Dr. Mf O. Bousfield, president of the Chicago Urban 
League and vice-president of the Supreme Liberty Life 


Insuz Company, was named recently by Mavor Keil. 


as one of seven prominent Chicagoans to the newly- 
created Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Chicago's 
Schools. The Committee will supervise future nomina- 
tions to the School Board and exercise advisory control 
over general educational functions. 


NYA SPONSORS PUBLICATION OF BOOK 
ON “COUNSELING YOUNG WORKERS” 


Development of practical methods of helping young 
people in New York City work out their vocational 
problems through a service co-sponsored by the National 
Youth Administration, is described in a new publication 
just issued. 

This book is titled “Counseling Young Workers” and 
is published by the Vocational Service for Juniors of 
New York City. It describes the services and operation 
of the Junior Consultation Service, an agency sponsored 
by the Vocational Service for Juniors, the Junior Division 
of the New York State Employment Service and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 


RECEIVES PH.D. DEGREE FROM UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS AT TWENTY-FOUR 


Hilda Lawson, 24, of Washington, D. C., received 
the degree of Ph.D. in English at the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana, last month. A graduate of Miner 
Teachers’ College, Miss Lawson had received her Mas- 
ter’s degree at Howard University in 1935. After spend- 
ing one year in graduate work as a research assistant 
at the University of Iowa, she entered Illinois as a Rosen- 
wald fellow. Her field was Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture, and her dissertation was on “The Negro in Ameri- 
can Drama.” Miss Lawson is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward H. Lawson of Washington, and a 
sister of Opportunity’s Managing Editor 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN BRAWLEY DIES; 
WAS TEACHER, AUTHOR, MINISTER 


Dr. Benjamin Griffith Brawley, Professor of English at 
Howard University, died on February 1 after a brief 
illness. He was the son of Rev. Edward M. and Mar- 
garet 5S. Brawley, and was born in Columbia, South 
Carolina, in 1882. 

He attended the public schools of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Petersburg, Virginia, and in 1895 entered the 
Academy of Morchouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, from 
which institution he received the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1901. 


In 1906 he took a second bachelors degree at the 
University of Chicago, and in 1908 he won the Master 
of Arts degree from Harvard University. In 1927 Shaw 
University conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Litt, and in 1937, his alma mater, Morehouse 
College, also conferred upon him the same degree 

From, 1925 to 1931 he was Professor of English at 


Shaw Universitv. Raleigh. North Carolina. and since 
1951, has been get of English at Howard Uni- 


versity 
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Race “*“Manners” In Dixie 


THE ETIQUETTE OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE 
SOUTH. By Bertram Wilbur Doyle. Introduc- 
tion by Robert E. Park. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


HIS study is concerned with the development of a 
pattern of social control for the management of 
an exploited labor group, markedly different in culture 
and physical characteristics from the exploiters. It is 
an outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. It is a historical study, from 
1619 to the present, of the social function and character 
of control of the unwritten law of etiquette with ref- 
erence to race relations in the southern states. 

Taking as his thesis Herbert Spencer's statement that 
etiquette, or “ceremonial observance,” is the earliest 
and most pervasive form of social control, and Robert 
E. Park's application of this statement to the race prob- 
lem in the South, Doyle searches the records to discover 
and describe the Southern ritual. He considers “eti- 
quette, or the code of social usages, as the forms re- 
quired by custom and tradition to be observed in con- 
tacts and relations of the two races during the period 
of their association in America; the cere:>onial side of 
race relations; the behavior that is expected and ac- 
cepted when white and colored persons meet or associ- 
ate.” 

Doyle describes the etiquette of greeting, salutation, 
and conversation ; the manners on plantation and farm, 
in the church, in formal and public relations; the eti- 
quette as applied to the free Negro; the testing and 
modification of the code during war and reconstruc- 
tion; the restoration and persistence of the code, and 
the Negro’s accommodation to it. 

Due no doubt to the enormity of research necessary 
for a full and accurate account, as well as to the scarcity 
of source materials, the author has neglected almost 
entirely the first hundred years of the development of 
the code and has devoted only two short chapters to the 
period since 1880. The heart of the work is, therefore, 
devoted to the ante-bellum period. The author bases 
his conclusions upon the generally accepted secondary 
sources, slave autobiographies, and especially upon jour- 
nals, diaries and letters of travelers, although he shows 
a lack of familiarity with the most recent monographs 
on slavery. While he is a little too prone to accept 
as unbiased observation the statements of unquestionably 
biased observers such as Fanny Kemble and the agents 
sent South by the Treasury Department during the Port 
Royal Experiment, the author maintains, for the most 
part, a scholarly objectivity. 

The work is also remarkably free from inaccuracies. 
One or two might be pointed out here, however. Mr. 
Doyle states that the share-crop system was evolved as 
a method of dealing with Negro labor after emancipa- 
tion, when, as a matter of fact, the share-crop system 
was already well developed before 1860. And it is not 
true that “taxes and road duty alone remained of all 
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. . . original duties and perquisites” of free Neg: ses ip 
North Carolina. Until the Civil War changed the blag 
code, free Negroes in North Carolina were pe: aitted 
to hold property, to sue whites for the recov ry of 
amounts due on contract labor up to $60; and th » sti 
enjoyed the writ of habeas corpus and the privil ge of 
bequeathing property by will. 

With a usable index and a classified bibliograp!.., the 
study is a valuable contribution to the literat on 
slavery and to a better understanding of race re ations 
in the South. 

GUY B. JOHNSON an 
GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Along The Party Line 


THE NEGRO AND THE DEMOCRATIC FRONT. 
By James W. Ford. New York: Internationa! Pub. 
lishers. $2.00. 

PPEARANCE of The Negro and The Democratic 
Front effects an introduction of James W. Ford 
to the American reading public that is considerably 
over-due. It is remarkable that such an_ introduction 
should have been so long in taking place, for James 
Ford is the best-known Negro in the world today, with 
the possible exception of Paul Robeson, and he certainly 
has more white admirers in this and other countries 
than any other Negro now in America. This is under- 
standable when one remembers that he is one of the 
leaders of the Communist Party in the United States, 
has been its vice-presidential candidate in two elections, 
has been eulogized before hundreds of microphones and 
has spoken in mammoth, closely-packed auditoriums 
from Georgia to Massachusetts and from New York to 

California. 

For more than a decade Mr. Ford has been a coura- 
geously insistent champion of Communism, not only as 
a political philosophy but also as a practical way out 
for the American Negro in his battle against racial dis- 
crimination. It is inevitable that in his proselyting zeal 
the Communist leader has made thousands of enemies, 
and that he has frightened many more thousands of 
quaking souls who dread the Negro’s entanglement with 
radical causes, but there are few even among those who 
dislike or shun him who do not concede his complete 
honesty and quiet courage in following the course he 
has chosen for himself. 

Because this reviewer entertains a deep friendship and 
respect for the man who now appears as an author, 
he would like nothing better than to hail this first work 
of his as a masterpiece of propagandist literature. Frank- 
ly, it is somewhat less than that, as it was foredoomed 
to be when Mr. Ford decided to offer as a book a com- 
pilation of articles and speeches he had written in the 
past few years. Many of the speeches, for example, were 
delivered during the 1936 campaign, and there are few 
things less exciting than a 1936 election speech read 
in 1939. 


It would be easy to point out numerous other literary 
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weaknes» s that appear throughout the pages of The 
i The Democratic Front, such as, for instance, 


Negro 

the too-! equent use of Party cliches of speech and the 
onttin ification of political definitions. To carp at 
these po nts, however, would be to miss the entire intent 
of the book, for James Ford has not attempted to pre- 
ent the public with the work of a literary genius. He 
has planned to define Democracy as his Party sees it 
todav point out the importance of that Democracy 


to the future of Negroes in America, and to emphasize 


the kinship of interest which Negroes have with all 
progressive forces,” including the Communist Party, in 
fightir g to achieve and defend that Democracy. 

Such a book is valuable reading, not only for those 
who have been sympathetic supporters of various pro- 
grams sponsored by Communists, but also for those who 
chun assiduously any program tainted by the dread 
red” influence. For if we know not from what we flee, 
how shall we know in which direction we must flee? 
Of course, it may be that in the reading we shall dis- 


cover that there is not so much constant need for flight 
as some of us suppose. The Democratic Front as James 
Ford describes it is not a hazardous enterprise. Increas- 
ing the strength of the farmer-labor vote, organizing Ne- 
gro support for the labor movement and against pro- 
gams of reaction and fascism, effecting alignments be- 
tween Negro voters and voting groups of other mino- 
rities—these are the essential elements of the program 
by which the Communist Party hopes to gain a sympa- 
thetic ear from a wider Negro public. 

To be sure, such a program is a far cry from the 
messages from Moscow” of which we were warned six 
or eight years ago. Offers of cooperation with conserv- 
ative Negro leaders and organizations mark a striking 
departure from the days of 1933 when the Urban 
League, the N.A.A.C.P., the Y.M.C.A. and the Negro 
church were objects of incessant attack by conscien- 
tious left-wing spokesmen who scorned the “gradualist 
approach” as a vicious off-shoot of social-democratic 
thinking 

Communists, however, are the first to grant you the 
actuality of this shift of tactic. The Party has changed 
its methods of approach, they declare, because the 
social conditions themselves have changed. With forces 
of reaction cohering into a dangerous fascist menace, 
it is essential that forces opposed to that fascism shall 
organize into a protection for Democracy. 

Whatever we may think of the sincerity of the Com- 
munist Party's new-found zeal for Democracy, we can- 
not fail to be impressed by Mr. Ford's analysis of its 
importance to Negroes. This reviewer found most in- 
teresting his chapters on “The National Negro Congress” 
and “Uniting the Negro People.” He shows how skil- 
fully and how untiringly members of the Party have 
worked to help insure the success of any mass move- 
ment where Negroes gather to discuss their wrongs and 
their hopes, and how they have worked to direct the 
support of Negroes to progressive causes even when 
these were not led primarily by Communist leadership. 
There are many lessons to be learned from these pages 
by Negro leadership which deplores “communist influ- 
ence” and which sees its own influence steadily melting 
away. 


—LESTER B. GRANGER. 


Slaves In Revolt 
SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


800-1865. By Joseph C. Carroll. New York: 
Chapman and Grimes, 1938. $2.00. 


C= McKay's poem, If We Must Die, sounds an 

effective keynote for Joseph C. Carroll's compact 
study of slave revolt in the United States. The senti- 
ment of the poem must have been the unphrased feel- 
ings of many Negroes whose hearts were too strong to be 
confined into slavery’s rigid pattern. As the author says 
in his Preface, “the paternal nature of slavery and the 
contentedness of the Negro under the system have been 
overstated” and, it may be added, the myth of “meck- 
ness, humility, and optimism” is largely a creation of 
post-Civil War apologists for a system their ancestors 
fought to perpetuate. It is significant in this connection 
that of the three major insurrections during slavery, two 
took place in Virginia, where the mass of slaves were 
certainly better-treated than were their brothers in the 


cotton country. 


That many slaves were meck does not mean that they 
were either content with, or optimistic about, their 
status; as Dr. Carroll reveals, to be other than meek 
was to invite certain death. The presentation in a single 
volume of the many instances in which slaves dared 
strike for freedom is a valuable addition to the growing 
list of volumes that call upon authentic records to de- 
bunk the plantation tradition. 


Although described on the frontispiece as covering 
the period from 1800 to 1865,Slave Insurrections in the 
United States tells in Chapters One and Two of slave 
resistance from the beginning of Colonial slavery to the 
many uprisings that followed America’s emergence in 
1781 as a free and independent nation—free, but un- 
willing to extend the rights of man to Negroes. In the 
remaining nine chapters, the book offers a wealth of data 
about the three major slave leaders—Gabriel Prosser, 
Denmark Vesey, and Nat Turner; material that was un- 
available to Josuah Coffin in 1860 and to Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson in 1886, both sincere and unbiased 
investigators whose works have been the principal sources 
of information prior to the publication of the present 
monograph. Furthermore, Dr. Turner presents for the 
first time in chronological order the many less spectacu- 
lar revolts that seldom find their way into standard 
histories of slavery. The division of the book into periods, 
viz., Gabriel's Defeat and its Aftermath, Denmark Vesey 
and the National Crisis, The Age of the Black Prophet, 
affords an effective framework for each particular insur- 
rection. While he recounts in full detail the various in- 
fluences that are supposed to have motivated leaders of 
slave revolts, the author finds “the best motives for 
insurrections . . . the fact that Negroes were slaves and 
wanted to be free.” 


And yet the author apparently assumes the validity 
of other motives. His assumption that David Walker’s 
“seditious” Appeal “found its way into the hands of 
the slaves and among them was the Black Prophet,” is 
hardly necessary to explain the urge to freedom of a 
man whose father “never accepted slavery” and whose 
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mother attempted to kill the child rather tha: have 
Nor is the sta men 


him grow up into the “system.” 
convincing that the “outbreak of a slave revolt one 
place was the signal for similar occurrences in other 
places.” Instead, the period following a slave rev: ¢ was 
characterized by increased watchfulness on the ; irt of 
all slaveowners; with the odds stacked against them 
slaves would generally strike only when they cou tak 
their masters unawares. More logical is it to ascr « th 
great number of scares that followed actual upris igs y 
the jittery nerves of masters. As the author himself pointy, 
out, in the pogrom that followed Nat Turner's re’ -llion, 
“paterollers” invited the overseer on one planta’ on ty 
indicate slaves in any way suspected of having ; artici. 
pated ; two of the five so designated were shot dow: 
on the spot. The conclusion seems fair that nv serou 
“suspicious-looking” Negroes have found their woy int 
the records as insurrectionists, after being shot d: wn or 
hanged. And on the other hand, as Dr. Carrol! hows 
there were also slave uprisings that were not pul licized 


for fear of inciting other groups of slaves; the records 
only hint at the great number of slaves who, goaded w 
desperation, resisted the authority of the master only » 


receive the destruction the law allowed, without report 


or investigation. 


Excellently documented, Slave Insurrections in the 
United States offers in addition to its text a valuable 
bibliography of slave revolt. In his search for material, 
the author has consulted government and state records, 
newspaper files, diaries, memoirs, and general histories 
of the slave era. It is unfortunate that misleading record: 
have led to the inclusion of one error. On page one, 
John Berkenhead, who divulged the “horrid plot’ of 
Gloucester, Virginia, servants, is described as a Negr 
slave. Berkenhead was actually a white indentured ser- 
vant; no Negroes were involved in the insurrection. Or 
another occasion, the reader wonders whether faulty 
proof-reading has not made the author appear to los» 
for a moment the impartiality that characterizes the 
book as a whole. On page 195 the story is told of a 
“well-laid” slave plot in the deep South (1860) that 
was “assisted by unscrupulous and fanatic whites, who 
called themselves Abolitionists.”. The quotation marks 
are this reviewer's; he believes the author intended then 
also, for neither unscrupulousness nor fanaticism is in- 
dicated by the rendering of assistance to freedom-seek- 


ing: slaves. 


In such a significant work, one hesitates to accept the 
conclusion that “Slave Insurrections taught the 
the utser futility of armed resistance in the 


solution of the great problem of race relations. 


Negro... 
Righteous indignation and holy resentment . . . intelli- 
gent, and sane agitation . . have done more in the 
last two decades than the slaves could have accomp- 
lished in a thousand years with torch and sword.” The 
comparison seems an unfair one and indeed the authors 
main text does not lead to such a conclusion. Summariz- 
ing the Southampton Insurrection, Dr. Carroll notes 
that “it did succeed in bringing the 
into the limelight of political activity and made it 4 


slavery question 


great national issue, which was not settled until the 
Perhaps, even in defeat, Nat Turner and 


Civil War.” 
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other ~lf-sacrificing slaves accomplish what they set 
“ out to accomplish; at any rate, how trustworthy is the Bethune-Cookman College 
é oft-rep ated assertion that the South would have abol- 
2 ished s/avery very soon had there been no national inser- DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
- ferenc’ and no Civil War? “A School of Personality” 
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rt Began Junior College in 1920 
well-regulated and serviceable. But to know the per- B Seni Coll in 1929 
sonality responsible for building such an organization of Branch Summer Since 1927 
Negro religious worshippers is a privilege which any All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
; Clayton owe - picts is hile experiences in an imumut- Spring—March 13, 1939 Summer—June 5, 1939 
, able way, for his written style is very imuch like his Further information available through 
speaking manner--dynamic and lucid. H. Councill Trenholm, President 


The book apparently is written primarily for the bene- 


fit of his members and those personally interested not 


only in the numerous unusual events of his life, but also 


in the historical background of countries he has visited Studies in Professions 


in his travels and in the basis for his all-absorbing hobby 


—fishine 


A NEW SERIES of comapct, information-- 


The sections of this book which would be of greatest 


: interest to those who like biography would probably be filled books prepared by Esther Lucile 
. those which describe his early life on a farm in Virginia, Brown, research associate of the Russell 
. where he grew up under the most humble circumstances ; Sage Foundation. 


his work as a coal miner in Ohio, where incidentally 


) 
he wasted his money and time in gambling: and the OF SPECIAL INTEREST to vocational ad- 
conditions leading up to his conversion and his “call” to visers, who need just the facts on training, 
preach; his experiences as a pastor for one year in earnings, and demand for workers which 


Philadelphia, 15% years in New Haven, and 29 years 


ee these studies supply; to students consider- 


ing entering a profession; and to librarians. 


If the lives of a hundred successful Negroes could be * 
told dramatically and placed on the bookshelves of our 


school and college libraries and in the numerous libra- Nursing asa Profession 75¢ 
ries of our urban and rural communities, we would have Social Work asa Profession 75¢ 
t the disposz e stories 

a isposal of the youth of the land stories of strug The Professional Engineer 75¢ 
gles and sacrifices which would be tremendous sources - - 
of inspiration and hope. In the life of Dr. Powell we Physicians and Medical Care  75¢ 


have a good example of one of the most amazing carcers Lawyers and the Promotion 
of a cont ary American—a mi tho defeated his : 
a contemporary Americar 4 man who deteat 1 of Justice $1.00 


own destiny. For, despite his carly bent towards a life 


of shame, he conquered his own spirit and then pro- 


ceeded to build a career that stands as 4 true example RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


of achievement and conquest. ‘ 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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amount of human effort, how to get and b ld qa 
job becomes as important as how to do ti « re. 
quired work properly. The conservative 
of our schools causes most of them to give -hal- 
low or superficial attention to the doin. of 
Labor. Also, many of our teachers are s» far 


removed from the actualities of Labor that their 
teaching is somewhat sterile. On the other + and, 
we must frankly admit that in many of the criti- 
cisms of Labor we see the real reason of \ ested 
interests despite the good reasons which it cites, 
Regardless of the claims of any point of view, 


however, we must listen to Labor, for it is “in 
the saddle,” it controls, and it is real. The school 
does not control; at best it is but a laboratory 


of life. 


7E have not given a very satisfactory answer 
to our question, “What kind of training is 
best for success in a given field?” But our hope is 
that this partial analysis has been sufficiently 
effective to bring to light the seriousness of the 
problem. When matters become serious, people 
do things. If they have pertinent facts at hand, 
their doings are less likely to be diffused and un- 
intelligent. 
Is the situation of the Negro in vocational 
matters any different from that of the general 
public? This question may be answered for vo- 


Number of ends students enrolled in specified courses 


16 public institutions of 


1935-36 


in agriculture in 


higher learning, 


En roll- 


ment 

Agricultural economics 105 Farm crops 39 
Agricultural education 620 Farm finance 43 
Agricultural engineer- Farm machinery 

ing 123 and work shop 210 
Agricultural chemistry 81 Farm management 
Agricultural journalism 81 and orgaanization 172 
Agricul:ural judging 3 Fruit growing 33 
Agronomy 403 General agriculture 268 
Animal husbandry 454 Genetics 4 
Animal nutrition 31 Greenhouse manage- 
Animal pathology 19 ment 5 
Apprenticeship 13. Horticulture 512 
Bacteriology 145 Household physics 9 
Cotton 18 | Marketing 18! 
Crop diseases 15. Materials and mathe- 


Dairying, cattle, and matics in farm shop 8 


milk production 229 Plant pathology 158 
Economic geography . 40 Poultry production 270 
Economics, market, Power machinery 33 

and farm production 29 Rural accounts 2 
Engines 7 | Soils and fertility 182 
Entomology _.. 25 | Supervision 13 
Extension methods _. 6 | Survey of agriculture 
Farm accounting 35 Veterinary science 140 

Vocational education 
and guidance 35 
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Some Books to Read 


Bell, Hioward M. Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, 
D. ©., American Council on Education, 1938. $1.50. 


4 <tudy of the conditions and attitudes of young 
people in Maryland, under a survey conducted by the 
American Youth Commission. 

Lincoln, Mildred E. Teaching About Vocational Life. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1937. Programs and techniques for teachers of 
vocational classes. An excellent guide. Contains bibli- 
ographies and vocational choice questionnaires. 


Regents’ Inquiry Into the Charactcr and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. Education for 
American Life. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938. Outlines new educational program for 
New York State. General report of the committee. 


Proctor, William M. Vocations. New York. Houghton 
Miffin. 1938. Revised edition. $1.48. A_ textbook 
for vocational educational classes. Important voca- 
tions specifically analyzed. Practical answers to the 


questions students are bound to ask 


cational issues as it is for other phases of life: 
Negroes feel all the disturbing effects of the vo- 
cational problems experienced by the general 
population, and the intensity of their feeling is 
increased because of the abnormal status given 
them in American life. This implies that, as a 
group, Negroes should think about  voca- 
tional matters very critically and as early as 
thought can be made effective. Too, they should 
seek to consider and become proficiently pre- 
pared in more than one vocation. Their general 
education programs —within themselves, as pre- 
paratory to vocational training, and as a part 
of vocational training should be deep and 
thorough. To be especially emphasized in these 
programs is the matter of sound knowledge of 
labor problems, ranging from those related to 
farm tenancy to those related to socialized pro- 
fessional services. Another inference from the 
facts at hand is that the entire Negro population 
must reshape its thinking to see vocational life 
in perspective. This includes the colleges and 
their professors, the independent scholars, and 
the “man on the street.” Finally, although sev- 
eral of the above suggestions make the implica- 
tion, merely because present voc ational practices 
relegate Negro workers (in ne arly all fields) 
to a vocational world which is almost their own, 
this is no reason for our outlook to be limited 
to this conception. A separate Negro economy 
cannot obtain in one field when in all others 
the ideals and actualities are the antithesis. 
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(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 


Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.)} 
and Theological Seminary 


Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 


For information write: 


H. L. McCRORY., President 
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